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It sometimes seems to the child of God, that his 
burden of trial or sorrow is greater than he can bear. 
But there was never yet a burden laid on any child of 
God which was heavier, by a single atom, than could 
be upborne by the sustaining grace which was proffered 
with it. He who knows us better than we know our- 
selves, considers our strength in every trial which he 
permits to us. 


It is so easy to suspect and distrust every one who 
has the least look of the “tramp” about him, that it 
is well for us to have such a bright-side lesson as Dr. 
Zabriskie brings to us in the leaf from his personal 
experience which he entitles No Tramp. There is 
also a word of cheer for the down-hearted Sunday- 
school teacher, in this evidence of good in a field that 
might not seem the most hopeful. 


Another phase of the Christmas giving by Sun- 
day-school scholars, as preferable to the old-time 
Christmas receiving, is shown in Mrs. Wells’s sketch 
from actual life, showing How to have a Merry 
Christmas. It will not be long before the idea of a 
public distribution of gifts to scholars in the Sunday- 
school, on Christmas, instead of receiving gifts, at 
that time, for the Lord’s poor, from the scholars, will 
be as truly a thing of the past as is already the old- 
time furnishing of beer and wine as a part of an 
annual Sunday-school treat. 


Professor Franz Delitzsch has long been deemed a 
foremost champion of evangelical views, among the 
great biblical scholars of Germany ; and he has done 
stalwart service in defense of orthodoxy in the critical 
discussions of the last third of a century. Any fresh 








article from his pen is sure of a welcome from intelli- 
gent Bible students on this side of the ocean, even 
though they may feel the necessity of being on their 
watch against the uncalled-for admissions, and the 
needless suggestions of doubt, which are so liable to 
be found in the best of the German critical commen- 
taries on the Bible. In the article on the Books of 
the Chronicles, which Professor Delitzsch has pre- 
pared for our columns, there is much that is fresh and 
that will prove of interest to our readers. Yet it is 
not without its indications of the chilling influence of 
that atmosphere of skeptical criticism and of rational- 
istic doubtings, in which such a reverent and truth- 
loving scholar as its warm-hearted writer has been 
compelled to breathe, in all his life of biblical study. 
This much can be said for it, however; that its 
resultant testimony in favor of the sure inspiration of 
the books it discusses, is all the more valuable as 
coming from one who seems ready to give the fullest 
force to every objection which can be fairly raised by 
the coldest-hearted doubter. 


There are few men to whom the duty does not come, 
sooner or later, of having to sit in judgment upon the 
deeds of others. And there is no duty which involves 
more responsibility than this, for he that judges his 
fellows lays down principles by which he himself 
must also be judged. To speak for God is never a 
task to be lightly undertaken ; still less is it so when 
one has to speak words of condemnation or of acquit- 
tal, whose consequences for good or for evil may be 
never ending. Mr. Edwin Arnold has finely phrased 
this truth in his poem, Al-Hikim: 

“The Prophet said: ‘At the great day of doom 

Such fear on the most upright judge shall come, 
That he shall moan, “Ah! would to God thet I 
Had stood for trial, and not sat to try.”” 

“He said: ‘The Angels of the Scales will bring 

Just and unjust who judged before Heaven’s King, 

Grasping them by the neck; and, if it be, 

One hath adjudged his fellows wickedly, 

“* He shall be hurled to hell so vast a height 

’Tis forty years’ fierce journey ere he light; 

But if one righteously hath borne the rod, 

The Angels kiss those lips which spake for God.’” 
If one has a duty to pass judgment, he must take the 
responsibility, in the fear of God; but what shall be 
said of one who assumes such a responsibility need- 
lessly ? 


That much of what is called new is really old, 
everybody knows ; but just how much, nobody knows. 
Few of the readers, for instance, who were shocked at 
Carlyle’s dogmatic declaration that work is worship, 
were aware that that sentiment was already old when 
the world was young. In the language spoken in the 
world’s first empire,—Ancient Egypt,—the word ra 
meant either Ra, the Sun-god, or “to do, to work,” 
according as one or another determinative was written 
with it; and the word neter, the common word for 
“ divine,” was also, with a slight variation in spelling, 
a common word for “ work.” So ancient religion and 
modern philosopher help to illustrate that saying of 
our Lord in which he makes unceasing work one of 
the attributes of Deity: “ My Father worketh hith- 
erto, and I work ;” and they illustrate also the allied 
truths that faith without works is dead, and that the 


sent. And this illustration of Bible doctrine from the 
thought and language of Ancient Egypt is but one of 
many like illustrations. Here, for instance, is Mas- 
pero’s exposition of Egyptian theology in relation to 
the primitive God of that theology, which might 
almost read as a Christian statement of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Maspero says: “Single in essence, he 
is not single in person... . He is at once Father, 
Mother, and Son of God. Begotten of God, born of 
God, without going out from God, these three persons 
are God in God, and so far from dividing the unity 
of the divine nature, all three contribute to its 
infinite perfection. This God, threefold and one, 
has all the attributes of God, infinity, eternity, 
self-existence, an all-powerful will, and goodness 
without limit.” All such gleams of truth in what 
we call the pagan religions are but illustrations of 
the truthfulness of the Bible statements that God 
left not himself without witness in the earth, and that 
he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets which 
have been since the world began ;—if, indeed, these 
signs are not rather to be interpreted as broker 
fragments of the one Revelation given to man in his 
first sinless state, and re-given to us in that progress 
of revelation which culminated in the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ. 





MINORITIES, RIGHT AND WRONG. 


Some mev live as though they believed it always 
discreditable to act with a minority. To them popu- 
larity is the surest test of success, and the approval 
of the majority an almost infallible warrant of pro- 
priety. Other men, on the contrary, are quite sure 
that whatever is approved by the majority of their 
fellows is necessarily vulgar and presumably false. 
Some, in a word, proceed on the assumption that a 
minority is sure to be im the wrong, others, that it is 
sure to be right; and neither of these classes does the 
best service to society. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has lately been telling us 
that salvation does not lie in mere numbers, but 
rather in that small, compact body which he calls the 
“remnant,” and to which he looks for the renovation 
of the community, the reparation of errors, and the 
leadership of reform. In Mr. Arnold’s presentation 
of this familiar truth, there is a certain exaggeration, 
born of the pessimism of a critic accustomed to cen- 
sure rather than to commend ; but his leading idea is 
sound. In Mr. Arnold, with all his theological and 
social vagaries, there has always rested a “ remnant” 
of downright admiration for the Hebrews of the 
Bible. He once edited for schools those noble chap- 
ters of Isaiah which he called “The Great Prophecy 
of Israel’s Restoration,” the whole burden of which 
is that from a small, despised, and down-trodden folk 
shall rise a Deliverer who shall rally the chosen few 
and bring them triumphantly home. Not only were 
the Israelites few in comparison with the world of 
antiquity, but even among them did the majority fall 
away again and again, leaving an apparently weak 
remainder to rebuild the fallen structure. God has 
surely worked by human minorities more often than 
by majoritie. For fifty, forty-five, forty, thirty, 


twenty, ten, he would fain save a wicked city; and 
from merited destruction he does spare a remnant on 
whom the great theocracy is to depend. No idea 





work of God is te believe on Him whom God hath 


is more familiar, in Qld Testament and New, than 
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this of the chosen seed, the elect few, the salt, the 
leaven, the light upon a candlestick, the city set upon 
a hill. It has charmed cold cynics like Mr. Arnold, 
it has quickened the minds of social satirists like Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant with the idea of a renewed Pales- 
tine; it has founded many eccentric denominations, 
when carried to an extreme; but at its best it has 
cheered thousands of weary toilers through long days 
of labor and nights devoid of ease. It has told the 
worker in a large field that one man with God is a 
majority; it has comforted the lonely sewing-woman 
with the refrain of some simple hymn, “The Lord 
will provide;” it has swept over the mind of the 
wronged and dying in those most majestic of words: 
“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
And now when the memory and the mind of Martin 
Luther are filling civilized Christendom, we need no 
Arnold and no editorial to remind us that one thesis, 
one minority report, may change the face of a con- 
tinent. 

From this grand idea of the office and honor of a 
minority, however, a good many false conclusions 
have been drawn. Such minorities are just what 
the best men and women want to find out betimes, 
and work with in the patience of hope. But we are 
nowhere bidden to go ahead before we are sure we are 
right; nor does the feebleness of some right things 
make all feeble things right. Often the paramount 
duty is not to come out and be separate, but to stand 
fast, and having done all to stand, side by side with 
our fellow-fighters. Surely John Winthrop and his 
companions in Massachusetts Bay had fulfilled the 
duties of a minority, but there came a time when 
desertions sadly weakened their little settlement. 
Then was the day when the minority of a minority 
were hardly praiseworthy, as described by Winthrop 
in his diary: “ Ask thy conscience, if thou wouldst 
have plucked up thy stakes, and brought thy family 
three thousand miles, if thou hadst expected that all, 
or most, would have forsaken thee there. Ask again, 
what liberty thou hast towards others, which thou 
likest not to allow others towards thyself; for if one 
may go, another may, and so the greater part; and 
so church and commonwealth may be left destitute in 
a wilderness, exposed to misery and reproach, and all 
for thy ease and pleasure, whereas these all, being 
now thy brethren, as near to thee as the Israelites 
were to Moses, it were much safer for thee, after his 
example, to choose rather to suffer affliction with thy 
brethren, than to enlarge thy ease and pleasure by 
furthering the occasion of thy ruin.” There, and in 
similar cases, the minority idea, the schism, the cut- 
ting away, may plainly be carried too far. It all 
depends upon the rectitude of our faith, the unselfish- 
ness of our motives, and the reason for our decision, 

in acting contrary to the wishes of our companions. 

There is such a thing as a pride in being of the 
minority—a pride as offensive and presumptuous as 
the pride of poverty. Extremes meet, and the 
pharisaism of him who plumes himself on being 
unlike everybody else is not much pleasanter than 
that of him who rejoices that he can shout with the 
largest multitude. Every community has its mi- 
nority which makes it a business to sit in the seat of 
the scornful, and turn up the nose at the majority. 
Whatever is, is wrong; whatever sentiment is com- 
mon is therefore common-place ; enthusiasm is vulgar, 
and a great movement a sign of the lack of culture. 
These people reverse the policy of the Vicar of Bray ; 
whatever is the dominant spirit of the time, is there- 


face of their overwhelming popularity. That sort of 
minority, whether it call itself culture and the higher 
law, or merely hate of Aristides the Just, is a good 
thing to let alone. 

The minority, in every case, wants freedom—free- 
dom to change the existing order, and to carry for- 
ward its own ideas with greater success. The test of 
the wisdom of any minority must be its readiness to 
sacrifice the individual, selfish, and worldly wish to 
the greater good to which God would draw the 
majority ; its readiness, in fact, to stand by God against 
the world. John Milton, himself not free from 
faults in his minority action, distinguished between 
the right minority and the wrong when he said that 
some reformers 

“. . . Bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 

And still revolt when truth would set them free ; 
License they mean when they cry liberty, 
For who loves that, must first be wise and good.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are some questions which we would not dare 
answer even if we could. They involve a responsibility 
we’are unready to assume, in passing judgment on the 





relative eminence and attainments of the great and good 
who are still in active life. The best we can do in such | 
a case is to state the question as it has come to us, and 
leave it for our readers to deal with as they* may have | 
the ability. Here is a question of this sort from a New 
Hampshire correspondent, who writes: 


Can you name to me a number of divines, eminent for their 
learning and ability? Their residences, location of their 
churches, and denominations? I desire to seek some informa- 
tion from them concerning the omnipotence, omniscience, and 
omnipresence of God. Perhaps you yourself would be inter- 
ested in my questions. 

We confess to an interest in those questions, and in 
the questioner as he is disclosed in his questions; but 
we would not stand between him and the other sources 
of information after which he outreaches. That there 
are among our readers many “ divines eminent for their 
learning and ability” we have nota doubt. If any of 
them would be willing to grapple anew with the subjects 
indicated in this correspondence, they shall be put in 
communication with this inquirer by sending to us their 
names, together with “their residences, location of their 
churches, and denominations.” 


There are a good many geographical and historical 
points in the Bible story, which, on the face of it, seem a 
great deal easier of elucidation than proves to be the case on 
closer examination. More than one man has wondered 
that the location of the garden of Eden wasn’t settled 
beyond dispute, when the four rivers which watered it 
are all named explicitly: Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, 
Euphrates. Perhaps, therefore, our Tennessee corres- 
pondent will be surprised at our inability to help him 
out of his puzzle over the place where Saul was anointed. 
His request is: 

Please inform me, in “‘ Notes on Open Letters,” if it is known 
in what city Samuel anointed Saul. From the Scripture 
account it seems to have been a city in the “land of Zuph;” 
but I have been unable to ascertain the place beyond question. 
[ infer that it was Ramah in the boundaries of Ephraim, the 
home of Samuel. 

It is not clear, from the Bible text, in what city it was 
that Saul met Samuel and was anointed by him. It 
may have been at Samuel’s home in Ramah, as Saul 
seems to have looked upon the place as the prophet’s 
home (see 1 Sam. 9: 5, 6), yet the fact that Samuel had 
just come into the city on the occasion of a special sac- 
rifice (see 1 Sam. 9: 11, 12) suggests that it mav have 
been one of his circuit stations (see 1 Sam. 7: 16,17). If 


example, a Pennsylvania worker comes to us with this 
return inquiry : 

In your Open Letter column, will you please explain what 
Miss Pearce meant when, in her Question Hints, in your issue 
of October 27, she said, “ How does God regard . . . the dis- 
honest use of copyrighted music for the salvation of scholars?” 
And if you cannot explain it, please have Miss Pearce do so. 

It is evident that Miss Pearce meant that our readers 
should answer that question for themselves. And the 
question as it stands is clearly an illustrative applica- 
tion of the Bible doctrine, that there is no better way of 
pleasing God, or of honoring God, than by doing just as 
God has commanded. It seems to indicate that Miss 
Pearce believes that now, as in the days of King Saul, 
“to obey is better than sacrifice,” and that now, as in 
the days of the apostle Paul, the “condemnation is 
just” of those who say, “ Let us do evil that good may 
come.” She does not seem to think that it would be 
right to take copyrighted music, or a copyrighted ser- 
mon, and print it in violation of the law, in the hope 
that souls would be saved thereby. And if her way of 
looking at this truth is the correct one, it is wrong to have 
raffles and lotteries for the sake of building or adorning 
zhurches, wrong to pretend that you are paying for a 
church when you really are raising money by a mort- 
gage of a building which you falsely call the Lord’s 
house, wrong to lie when it seems as if the safety of 
yourself, or the honor of God’s cause, requires a lie, wrong 
at any time to do wrong in the hope that God is to be 
honored by wrong-doing. That appears to be Miss 
Pearce’s way of looking at it; ‘and so far we agree with 
Miss Pearce most heartily. 





It is sometimes better to get people at doing a needed 
work before discussing with them the desirableness of 
that work. If they discuss it without any practical 
acquaintance with it, they are not likely to discuss it 
fairly. But if they learn by experience how much there 
is in it, their opinions concerning it have a new basis of 
reason as well as of fact; and a new and better bias 
accordingly. This suggestion may be a timely one to 
others, as well as to a Kentucky teacher who writes: 

The Sunday-school in which I am a teacher has neither a 
teachers’-meeting nor a normal class. I have often urged the 
establishment of both; but the idea has not been favorably 
received; probably, because our teachers are mostly mothers 
and fathers, not very enthusiastic, and who never read of other 
methods than their own; “never saw it done any other way.” 
I have not despaired, though, and now think that perhaps a 
normal class may be taught first, and may have influence in 
producing the change. Will you please tell me what is the 
best normal class course, and what text-books are used, and 
where they may be obtained? 

If a Sunday-school has never had a teachers’-meeting, 
and its teachers are inclined to view such an agency with 
suspicion, a “normal class course” would be a pretty 
strong dose of tonic-medicine as a preliminary treat- 
ment. It would have a tendency to make the average 
head dizzy. It would be akin to asking a young person 
to read Scott’s notes on Pilgrim’s Progress before he had 
read the story itself. in the hope of getting him interested 
in Bunyan’s masterpiece. Why not get a teachers’- 
meeting started in that Kentucky Sunday-school before 
the teachers know it? Let the superintendent invite 
the teachers to his house for an evening, and then, after 
a little social converse (with or without refreshments, as 
may seem best), let him propose a talk about the next 
Sunday’s lesson. Let him see to it that the questions 
raised about that lesson, and the light thrown on it (asa 
result of previous arrangement with one or two or more 
of the teachers), be such as to quicken interest in lesson 
study, and to illustrate the value of talking the lesson 
over The effort should also be made, at this first gath- 
ering, to have as many of the teachers as possible take 
part in the talk about the lesson. At the close of this 
social interview it will be a good time to propose 





only we knew where “ the land of Zuph ” was, we should 
have a clue to the region. But that point is a// in the 
dark. It would seem that they were within a day’sjour- 





fore to be shunned and sneered at. In religion they 
affect. the “ethnic;” in politics they despair of the 
republic; in society they oppose the common-school 
system ; in literature they pass by Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Longfellow, to praise Villon, Blake, and Whit- 
man. Such a minority blocks the wheels of progress 
not less than the most arrogant majority ; its creed is 


ney of Rachel’s sepulchre, which is supposed to be 
between Bethlehem and Jerusalem (see 1 Sam. 10: 8). 
But then, again, there is “the plain of Tabor” spoken 


| of as on the road “to Bethel ; ” and if that doesn’t make | 


a geographical puzzle, we know nothing about Bible 
geography. It is well, once in a while, to look such a 
difficulty as this squarely in the face, in order to show 


the duty of doing something else, whether or no;' us how much there is that we don’t know. 


and its law the law of opposites. From it can come | 
no noble outgrowth, no watchword of progress, | 
unless its members are utterly and devoutly honest | 


It is often so much easier to ask a question than it is 
to answer it, that our correspondents sometimes seem 
inclined (as we also do) to turn upon a questioner and 


in their eccentricities, and would retain them in the | request him to answer his own question. Thus, for | latest methods of wise and efficient working, 


another similar gathering, at that house, or at some 
other home, for the same purpose as this one. 
| In making this proposal, it may be well to suggest to 
| vertain of the teachers a particular part for them to take 
in planning for the next gathering. In some such way 
as this, a teachers’-meeting can be started, and have the 
favor of all who attend it, before the matter has been 
discussed ; before, in fact, the teachers know what they 
have been up to in these social gatherings. As to the 
“best normal class course,”’ we can only say that each of 
the leading denominations has its own course, concern- 
ing which all particulars can be learned on application 
to the denominational publishing house. But for a 
school which has had none of these things so far, and 
which is somewhat prejudiced against them, there is 
need of caution and tact in getting a fair start in the 
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THANKSGIVING GUESTS. 
BY MRS, M. F. BUTTS. 


Not one, not one, is here 
Of all who came 
Eager, from many ways, 
Bearing my father's name, 
A table seantly set, 
A plate, a cup—nay, nay! 
*Twere not meet thus to keep 
Thanksgiving Day. 


A chair, a place for all 
Who used to come. 

Is it not still, as once, 
The children’s home? 

They will look down on me 
And smile and say : 

She still remembers, on 
Thanksgiving Day. 


And when the board is set 
With fruits and meat, 

Not hard it is to fill 
Each vacant seat. 

They come not back, and yet 
I have “alway ”’ 

God’s poor to fill their place, 
Thanksgiving Day. 





THE BOOKS OF THE CHRONICLES. 
BY PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


It is a dogmatic formula that the Holy Spirit is the 
auctor primarius, the original author, of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. This formula is true; but it is likewise true that 
the Holy Scripture is not a book fallen from heaven. 


It has for authors men whom the Spirit of God/ 


moved, qualified, and guided. Its purpose is one. A 
memorial of the thoughts and ways of God for our salva- 
tion was to be set up; but the human instruments which 
God employed for that purpose were very different in 
their individuality, their natural gifts; and, moreover, 
they differed in the measure of their spiritual perception. 
Among these various implements which the Spirit of 
Inspiration—the Spirit of God—took into his service, the 
Chronicler is one of the most peculiar, if not the most 
peculiar of all. 

Another formula in respect to the Holy Scriptures is 
the following: They are wholly divine and wholly 
human. This formula also is true; since the divine 
thoughts which are revealed to us in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, entered into human hearts and thence proceeded 
in human words. There is no book of the Bible in 
which these two elements, the divine and the human, 
are not found united; but the manner of union is one 
that varies. Sometimes the divine element predomi- 
nates, sometimes the human, which we may also call the 
subjective. ‘This predominance of the subjective ele- 
ment is peculiarly native in the third division of the 
Old Testament canon, which we call by the vague and 
general Hebrew name of Kethubim (writings), or in 
Greek, Hagiographa (holy writings). A prominent one 
of this class of canonical books is the Psalms. There 
are prophetic psalms, in which the lyric outpouring of 
experiences raises itself to an epic picturing of the 
future; but in general the Psalter is the subjective echo 
of the divine revelation, with the praise of which it 
begins in Psalm 1. 

The Chronicles is also a book of this class. The Old 
Testament canon contains no historical work in which 
the subjective character preponderates to so great a 
degree. The divine co-operation retires behind the lit- 
erary work. Not infrequently the Chronicler illumines 
the facts which his original authorities presented, 
according to his individual view of them. Thus he 
seeks, for example, in 1 Chronicles 20: 5, to reconcile 
2 Samuel 21:19, with the account of David’s victory 
over Goliath; and in 2 Chronicles 7: 7-9, he harmonizes 
that which is related in 1 Kings 8 : 65 ff. with the pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic law respecting the feast of tab- 
ernacles. And it cannot be denied that he handles the 
* past in the manner, and describes it in the colors, which 
the post-exilian time, in which he lived, supplies him. 
In 1 Chronicles 29:7, he reckons the gifts, which tl e 
chiefs of Israel under David gave for the service of the 
house of God, by talents and darics (the Persian coin); 
and instead of saying, as in 2 Samuel 24: 1, that the 
anger of the Lord moved David to number Israel and 
Judah, he says, 1 Chronicles 21: 1, “Satan stood up 
against Israel, and provoked David to number Israel.” 
Moreover, we shall see that by his personal sympathies 
he betrays the class to which he belongs, and that he | 





pursues a special object; in consequence whereof his | 
historical work is one-sided in character. 

In the English Bible the books of the Chronicles are 
placed immediately after the books of the Kings. It is 
the same order which has been common in Bible ver- | 
sions from the time of the old Greek translation, the | 
so-called Septuagint; an order in which, on account of 
their supplementary relation to the books of the Kings, 
the Chronicles bear the name of Paralipomena (from the 


Greek paraleipomena, things omitted and supplied). 
the next after the Kings | 
belongs among the capricious innovations which that | 
translation [the Septuagint| allowed itself, in a time | 
when the Hellenistic Judaism of Egypt was a rival of | 
the national Hebrew Judaism of Patestine. We know 
from the preface to Ecclesiasticus that as early as the 
time of Jesus the son of Sirach in Jerusalem the Holy 
Scripture in the original language was divided into 
three parts: the law, the prophets, and the other books, 
that is, the Hagiographa. 

This triple division is as old as the canon itself. It 
rests on a certain principle of classification, according to 


This placing Chronicles 
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which it was quite inadmissible to place the Chronicles 
in the same division of the canon as the books of the | 
Kings. The middle division, called the Prophets 
(Nebitm), comprises books of history (Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings), and books of prophecy (Isaiah to 
Malachi), both of which, as it is supposed, were written 
by prophets; that is, by men who not only had the 
spiritual gift of prophecy, but also were called to the 
extraordinary public office of prophets. In our Bibles 
the book of Daniel stands between Ezekiel and the 
twelve minor prophets, a misleading deviation from the 
authentic order; for in the Hebrew Bible according to 
the Old Testament canon, it was deliberately placed 
among the Hagiographa, because Daniel was a seer, and 
the book which bears his name was an apocalypse [or 
revelation], while he himself was not a prophet by vir- 
tue of office, nor does his book contain prophetic ser- 
mons addressed to the people. For a like reason, the 
present place of the Chronicles is erroneous in our 
Bibles Daniel was nota prophet, but astatesman; and 
the Chevuicler, likewise, was not a prophet, but a priest 
or, as may be inferred from his interest in the form of 
worship, »1«! especially in sacred music, the chief of 
some sect. -u of Levitical musicians. 

Even tlie title of this book shows that it does not pre- 
tend tu be written with the style and genius of prophetic 
historiography. The Hebrew title is Dibre Hayamim 
(literally, affuirs of the days), which, in the times of the 
kings from David on, was the customary name of the 
chronicles or annals; that is, the books of contempora- 
neous history, which it was the duty of the mazkir, or 
recorder, to compile, embodying therein, in proper 
order, the public documents. Of the men who occupied 
this post, we know the names of those under David and 
Solomon (2 Sam. 20: 24; 1 Kings 4:3), under Heze- 
kiah (Isa. 36:3), and under Josiah (2 Chron. 34: 8). 
These annals of the several kings were one of the main 
sources of our canonical historiographers. The author 
of the two books of the Kings refers fourteen times to 
the annals of the kings of Judah after Rehoboam, and 
seventeen times to the history of Israel after Jeroboam ; 
and it is very easy, in his own compilation, to distin- 
guish the extracts from the annals from the extracts 
from the prophetical writings. » The chronicler quotes 
the annals directly only twice: 1 Chronicles 27 : 24; 
2 Chronicles 39:18. He had before him our books of 
Samuel and Kings, but the main work of which he 
availed himself was a large Midrash (2 Chron. 24: 27), 
or commentary on the history of the kings of Judah 
and Israel, which contained not only an epitome of the 
royal annals, but also a great number of prophetical 
writings, known to us only from the quotations of the 
chronicler (comp. 2 Chron. 20:34 with 2 Chron, 32: 32). 

For myself, I think it probable that the-compiler of | 
that great work was Ezra; and that the chronicler bas 
abridged it to a small book for the people, continuing 
(in the latter) the history of Israel down to Ezra’s own 
time. For an independent book of Ezra-has never 
existed. Our book of Ezra was originally the latter 
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part of the Chronicles, but became separated in later 
times (comp. Ezra 1: 1 ff, with 2 Chron. 33: 22 ff), and 
enlarged by several insertions. 

Now there is a great difference between the books of 
the Kings and the books of the Chronicles. The books 
of the Kings include extracts from the annals, but their 
literary character is prophetic, and especially Deuter- 
onomic; that is, determined by the style of the Deu- 
teronomy and its modes of conception. The Chronicles, 
on the contrary, though likewise abounding in extracts 
from both annals and prophetic documents, have a lit- 


erary character that is not prophetic, but rather annalia- 
The work bears the stamp of the style and genius 
of the Dibre Hayamim, as its title confesses, Comparing 
these two modes with the two modes of Pentateuch his- 


| toriography, we may certainly say that the literary char- 


acter of the Chronicles resembles more the so-called 
Priestly Code than it does the Jahvistic elements of the 
Pentateuch and the Deuteronomy, in which speaks 
Moses, alike the mediator of the law and the matchless 
The chronicler writes history like a Levitical 
priest, ora Levite. His element is the public institu- 
tions, principally those which concern the sanctuary and 
the divine service ; just aa the literature of the annals 
had its root in the genius of the people, and had its cir- 
cle of motion within the reach of the people’s life, 

A characteristic feature of this literature is th’e poetic 
hue, which hints at popular epic poetry. The battle 
stories (2 Sam, 21: 19 #—abridged in 1 Chron. 20: 4) 
and the list of David’s champions (2 Sam. 23: 8 f.— 
more detailed 1 Chron. 11: 10 /.) sound like the later 
tales of Roland or King Arthur. We find there an 
almost Homeric accumulation of picture-epithets (for 


| example, 1 Chron. 12: 8): “Men of might, men of war 


fit for the battle, that could handle shield and buckler, 
whose faces were like the faces of lions, and they were 
as swift as the roes upon the mountains.” Even within 
the driest registers we meet green leaves of poetic images, 
or at least of sublime denunciations : for example, “ holy 
princes and godly princes” (1 Chron. 24: 5. In the 
Hebrew, compare Isa. 43: 28). It is noteworthy, also, 
that the service of the priests and Levites is viewed as a 
kind of military service, and the Levitical music as 
prophecy (see 1 Chron. 25:1). This one passage shows 
sufficiently that the style of the chronicler follows the 
pattern of the royal annals, of which he found extracts 
in our books of Samuel and Kings, and a fuller epitome 
in his chief source, the great commentary on the book of 
Kings. How perfectly consonant is 1 Chronicles 5: 18 
with 12: 28, and 1 Chronicles 12: 27 (Aaron instead of 
the family of the Aaronites) with 1 Chronicles 28: 17! 
Indeed, not only do the books of the Chronicles contain 
fragments of the annals, like the books of Samuel and 
Kings, but they are themselves the last offshoot of that 
literature of Dibre Hayamim; a literature which 
began when David founded the office of royal recorder, 
and in a certain sense, even earlier, when the priests 
began to codify their laws and their history. 

It corresponds with the annalistic character of the 
chronicler, that he begins his work with genealogical 
registers (chap. 1-9), and compiles from sources old and 
new. From these registers we see when the chronist 
lived and wrote. He mentions (1 Chron. 3: 22-24) sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons of David’s descendant 
Shemaiah. Now this Shemaiah was a contemporary of 
Nehemish (Neh. 3: 29). This register and others show 
that he wrote towards the end of the Persian monarchy, 
that is to say, as it appears from Nehemiah 12: 22, under 
the pontificate of the predecessor of that Jaddua who, as 
Josephus relates, went forth in full high-priestly dress 
to meet Alexander the Great, and touched his heart. 

The registers begin without introduction, and the his- 
torical narrative begins in chapter 10, abruptly and with- 
out note of transition. It begins with Saul—not with 
his life, but with his death and the end of his dynasty, 
incurred by his unfaithfulness. At length arrived at 
David, the chronicler isin his element. His work is not 
like the books of the Kings, a synchronistic history of 
Judah and Israel; but it treats only of the history of 
Judah after the rending of the kingdom. But he dwells 
with delight upon the history of the still unseparated 
kingdom. The lives of David and Solomon make up 
almost half of the whole work. David is his favorite 
even more than Solomon. Even in the genealogy, his 
principal aim is David's pedigree and family. He uses 
Jehovah of Sabaoth (the Lorp of Hosts) as the divine 
name nowhere except in David's history, where he uses 
that dread and high-sounding name for special distine- 
tion and ornament. David is his ideal, especially as 
originator of the temple and its liturgical services. The 
blots in the lives of the two great kings—David’s adul- 
tery and Solomon’s apostasy—he passes in silence. He 
mentions elsewhere the sins of royalty, as those of 
Uzziah (2 Chron. 26: 16-21) and of Aliaz (2 Chron, 28; 
23), but David and Solomon live so high above him that 
he instinctively idealizes them. It surely is not by 
chance that he omits to mention the idolatrous servility 
of the priest Urijah (2 Kings 16: 10-18). [Lis book isa 
book for the people; it has an educational purpose; the 
author suppresses whatever could be offensive, and sub- 
ordinated the historical material to his didactic idea. 

In fact, the Chronicles is a remarkable book, as full 
of historical singularities as Ecclesiastes (which is like- 
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wise one of the Hagiographa) is of paradoxes. Modern 
criticiem is indefatigable in striving to point out the one- 
sidedness, the anachronisms, the hyperboles of the 
chronicler, but, nevertheless, this book is one of immense 
historical value. There are many portions of Jewish 
history the knowledge of which we owe to him alone. 
He alone relates Asa’s war with Zerah the Ethiopian 
(2 Chron, 14), the inyasion of Jerusalem by hordes of 
Philistines and Arabians in the time of Jehoram 
(2 Chron, 21. 16 f., important for the understanding of 
Obadiah, Joel, and Amos), the details of the attack 
made upon Judah by leagued Sfrians and Ephraimites 
(2 Chron. 28 5: 16), the victory of Jehosaphat over the 
allied neighboring peuples (2 Chron. 20, important for 
the history of the Psulms), Through him we have 
fuller information respecting Ziklag and Hebron as the 
starting places of David’s dominion (1 Chron. 11, 12), 
And of all that the better kings did for the cult, for 
popular instruction, for the administration of justice, 
and the defense of the empire, the knowledge derived 
from the Chronicles is incomparably greater than from 
the books of Samuel and the Kings. 

In respect to the history of the prophets, this book is 
simply invaluable. Six prophets (Oded, Azariah, 


Hanani, Jahaziel son of Zechariah, Eliezer son of | 


Dodavah, Zechariah son of Jehoida), and their inter- 
ference in the history of their time, would be unknown, 
had we not this book. The word of the Saviour in Luke 
11: 51 would be a riddle without solution. 

This book was indeed worthy of being received into 
the canon. It might not be missed in that system of 
books which are designed to be for the church of all time 
a faithful documentary record of the divine preparation 
for the New Testament in the Old. That wonderful sys- 
tem is the work of the Holy Spirit, which amid the 
historic process was conscious of its divine goal; and in 
that view. we must believe that the annalistic book of 
the Chronicles is no less an inspired book than the 
prophetic bouks of the Kings. 





HOW TO HAVE A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
BY MRS. D. B, WELLS. 


Christmas is coming, and the children all over the 
land are looking forward to it, and wishing for this and 
for that; giving very broad hints to parents and grand- 
parents and indulgent uncles and aunts; and planning 
the merry gatherings of that day with their games and 
social, happy converse. No doubt all these children 
think it very unnecessary for a stranger to volunteer to 
tell them Aow to have a merry time at such a season. 
But I want to tell you a way in which the children of 
one Sunday-school made a Christmas very much hap- 
pier for themselves, and besides made adi the brightness 
of the day for over a hundred and fifty other children: 
and I wonder, if, reading of what they did, some of you 
would not like to add to your Christmas pleasure in the 
same way. 

Our Sunday-school rather wanted a Christmas tree 
and its usual accompaniments; but there seemed to be 
some very good reasons against it, so we proposed a 
compromise to the children, which was accepted with 
high favor, and three or four of us, with the aid of the 
children, set about carrying it out. We were to have a 
tree and a big dinner from two to six o’clock on Christ- 
nias Day; the children were to give it all, instead of 
having it given to them; then we were to gather in all 
the poor children‘we could find in the city to receive 
and to enjoy. Two of the larger boys, one of whom 
could have the use of his father’s team, went into the 
country for a tree. I guess they thought there were 
going to be a great many poor children by the size of 
the tree they brought us. Others of the boys fastened 
the tree up in position in the large lecture room of the 
church, On the morning of Christmas Day, some of the 
teachers went to the room to receive the children’s 
donations, and trim the tree. With faces made bright 
by gifts received, and others now bestowed, they came 
to us bringing things, which were nearly all old,—old 
books, old pictures, old toys, which had lost their value 
te them, because replaced by new ones. Fond mothers 
breught us “Jennie” and “ Rose” aad “ Victoria,” 
with noses a little snubbed, limbs dislocated and miss- 
ing, and “bangs” a thing of the past, yet still dollies 
to de any little girl’s heart good to fondle and mother; 
bits from dolls’ wardrobes; Noah’s arks, with mis- 
matched pairs of disjointed “ birds of the air and beasts 
of the field;” bright picture cards; jack-straws and 
letter-blocks; and then the mittens, and the hoods, and 
the warm jackets, the shoes, and the comfortable under- 
wear. One brought a box of tapers to light the tree: 


it in, which four little girls had spent an afternoon in 
making. Another brought a well-used jack-knife with 
the request that it be given to the poorest looking child 
who came, ’cause, he said, it had been such a good 
knife he wanted some other “fellow” to have some fun 
with it. There came, too, a quantity of new clothing, 
warm and serviceable, which a thoughtful older friend 
had sent; our tree began to groan beneath its weight, and 
to look as tempting as many a one of far greater value. 
About eleven o’clock the provisions for the dinner 
came pouring in; these we had asked the fathers and 
mothers to give us. Turkeys, chickens, hams, bread and 
butter, pies, cakes, candies, nuts and oranges,—all the 
good things which belong to a Christmas dinner. We 
set four long tables in the dining-room of the church, 
and still had enough and to spare. All the time we 
had been working, children, forlorn and neglected, had 
been gathering on the walk in front, and peering in at 
the windows; finally coming to the door to ask admis- 
sion. But we were hard-hearted, and would not let 
them in where we were, though we did take them into 
an adjoining room, which was warm and comfortable. 
At two o’clock we opened the door of the dining-room, 
and from that time until nearly five admitted a steady 
stream of children, real “poor children,” not tramps 
or impostors; how their eyes glistened as they saw the 
tables! Some had their mothers with them, who waited 
while they ate; for we could not feed adults until the 
children had had enough. Oh, what a busy, cheery, 
happy roomful of people that was! Some lingered out- 
side, and har iy be coaxed to come in; two young lads 
said if they could do anything for us to pay for 
their dinners, they would be glad to have some- 
thing to eat, and were reluctant to take it as a 
Christmas gift. (Just the way some of us want to pay 
for God’s Christmas Gift to us.) Seeing the children 
enjoying their dinners, loosed the tongues of the mothers, 
and we heard some sad stories of suffering and want. 
When the children had eaten all they could, we filled a 
hundred and fifty good-sized paper bags with provisions, 
and gave one to each child to take home. Then we fed 
the mothers, and still we had left; sowe sent out baskets 
of food to poor families that were known to some of our 
teachers. 

After the eating was over, all went into the room where 
the tree was. The windows had been darkened, and the 
tapers on the tree lighted. We thought the children 
looked happy while eating, but now they were rapturous: 
and their comments! I cannot take the space to write 
them, but I doubt if Aladdin with his wonderful lamp 
ever saw anything half as beautiful or enchanting, as 
this Christmas tree of discarded playthings seemed to 
those children. 

We let them sit down to look at it a little while, and 
meantime sang to them the familiar gospel hymns and 
Christmas melodies. 

The distribution was the hard part; for as the dis- 
tributor cut the different articles from the tree, every eye 
seemed focused on that object with an appealing power 
almost irresistible ; even the boys wanted the dolls, and 
the girls the jack-knives. Yet with it all there was no 
rudeness nor contention, and all seemed pleased with 
what came to them; and every one received something, 
besides candy and pop-corn. 

When the tree had been stripped of all its load, the 
story was told of how they came to have their dinner 
and gifts, which was received with orthodox cheers and 
hand-clapping. Then a short prayer was said, and at six 
o’clock the company were sent home, a much happier 
looking troop of children than came into the rooms. 

Gathering round the stove, the little group of workers 
pronounced it a success ; and, in spite of fatigue and the 
time given up to it, voted it the most satisfactory Christ- 
mas for many years. 

Christ says, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Are there not other Sunday-schools that can 
and will have such a Christmas tree and dinner this 
year? In making others happy, dear boys and girls, 
you will be sure to have a Merry Christmas. 





“NO TRAMP.” 
BY F. N. ZABRISKIE, D.D. 


I was at work one morning in my study in quiet Old 
Saybrook, when I heard an unwonted tinkle as of a 
perambulating bell in the street. It seemed to stop 
before the door, and I became aware that it was the 
prelude of a traveling scissors-grinder, of whose services 
my wife was availing herself to furbish up her stock of 
cutlery. 

The whole occurrence would have been but a passing 
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me whether I had nothing of my own which needed 
sharpening. My poor wits, of course, were in their 
normal state of exigency in this respect, but I knew 
that no relief was to be hoped for in that quarter. But 
I bethought me of my knife (what an extraordinary 
capacity of dullness some people’s knives seem to have), 
and ran down to let him try his hand on that. He 
stood just outside the gate beside his little tower of 
Babel, a poor insignificant instrument which he was 
fain to carry wearily on his back. There was nothing 
noteworthy in his appearance,—only a rather short 
German youth, his clothes well travel-stained, and his 
face and hands somewhat grimy with his work. The 
machine was whistling and scintillating in a furious 
way, and his head was bent over his wheel; so I did 
not attempt to talk, though lingering a moment to 
observe the brisk and buzzing process. As he left, how- 
ever, I felt moved to take down a copy of the tract 
“Come to Jesus,” and offer it to him. His countenance 
immediately lighted up, as if his heart had been set in 
motion and had struck out a spark, like his own emery 
wheel. “Those are my principles,” he said emphatically 
in quite good English. 

I had “touched the spot” in the poor boy’s heart, 
and uttered the “open sesame.” He drew a well- 
thumbed Bible out of his pocket, in which lay a card 
of the current series of Sunday-school lessons, and 
asked whether we studied “the International lessons.” 
He then gave me, without book, the chapter and verses, 
the Topic, the Golden Text, the Central Truth, and 
other matters relating to the lessons both of the lass 
Sunday and of the next. 

This was Saturday, and he inquired, looking towards 
the church, which stood next door to the parsonage, 
about “divine service” on the morrow, and about the 
session of our Sunday-school. I cordially invited him 
to come to both, and on inquiry ascertained that he was 
a member of a mission church and school in Third 
Avenue, New York, under the care of one of the 
principal Presbyterian churches. He worked at some 
other trade during the winter, but in the warm weather 
went out more or less widely into the country with his 
scissors-grinding machine. I confess that, notwith- 
standing all this,—and despite his declining all offers of 
even the simplest refreshment, and his protestation that 
he was “no tramp,’—my faith in men, as well as in 
God, was of so conventional a standard as to leave me 
very doubtful of seeing him again. 

But I was soon rebuked for my incredulity and :njus- 
tice by his return, almost as soon as I had reseated 
myself in my study. He had come to hand me the 
sum of eighteen cents for the benefit of my church, lest 
he might not have an opportunity of presenting it next 
day. I assured him we did not need it, but he insisted, 
explaining that it was his custom to contribute weekly 
to the support of his church in New York, but as he 
was to be absent to-morrow he wished to give it to the 
church where he was to be. He attested this by pro- 
ducing his weekly envelope, with the name of the mis- 
sion stamped upen it,and hisown number. This precise 
amount—eig .teen cents—was determined by his habit 
of laying aside for the Lord his first earnings every day. 
I never took an offertory with more of the reverence 
and appreciation which our blessed Lord evinced 
towards the poor widow at the temple door. 

The next morning, I need hardly say, saw him 
promptly at his place in church and Sunday-school. 
We made our annual contribution that day to the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, and I took peculiar 
pleasure in sending the offering of this poor pilgrim of 
the Lord to his fellow-wanderers upon the sea, as well 
as afterwards in commending his example to my people. 
Who knows how many a soul these humble pence may 
have been blessed to lighten up with the same gospel of 
the omnipresent Father and the all-merciful Saviour, 
which was the lamp of his own feet and the song of 
his heart? 

I saw him once more, as he passed through Saybrook 
about a year afterwards. I found that he was still stead- 
fast in the faith, and rejoicing in Jesus, and as interested 
as ever in his church and Sunday-school. I learned, 
however, that the poor fellow had his full share of 
“ earthly discipline,” which made his fidelity appear all 
the brighter, like a diamond shining in the dark or half- 
hidden in the muck. His family were bitterly opposed 
to his “ principles” both of religion and morality, and 
strove by persecution, ridicule and temptation, to draw 
him away from his Christian associations, and into their 
own vicious habits of life. Particularly had his mother 
shown such determination to make him break his 
temperance pledge and drink beer, that he was obliged 
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fortify his heart, and bade him God-speed. Remov- 
ing soon from the place, I have not seen him since; nor 
do I know whether he continues to take that region in 
his rounds. But I hope to meet him in that better 
country where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
where God’s wandering children are at home. 

At any rate, my scissors-grinder put a new edge upon 
certain old truths which I had allowed to get somewhat 
dulled in my mind. One was, not to judge by-the out- 
ward appearance, nor to take for granted that the Lord 
has not his own amid the most uncongenial surroundings, 
and his hidden ones under the most unlikely garb. The 
wayfaring man, though a scissors-grinder, may be an 
example to you and me in the firmness of his religious | 
principle, and in the largeness of his Christian liberality. 
And I tell this little episode in my life, hoping that 
others may be stimulated to make a habit of approach- 
ing the poor and the stranger with a kind Christian 
word. They will, more often than they think, be doing 
it unto one of the least (and therefore perhaps the great- 
est) of Christ’s little ones. At all events, they will have 
the satisfaction of feeling that the poor soul has, once 
in all his life, been offered a cup of the water of life in 
the name of a disciple. 

I tell it also for the encouragement of those faithful 
workers in our Sunday-school missions who need some- 
times to be reassured that, though much of their seed 
falla upon the stoniest and thorniest of all ground, some 
will find its way to good soil and bring forth a hundred 
fold. And have we not here a striking illustration of 
the practical value of the International system of lessons, 
adapting them to the purposes of every one everywhere, 
and constituting a sort of spiritual freemasonry among 
all Sunday-school people, great and small, as students 
together of the Word. 





THE PRESIDENT’S THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION. 


In furtherance of the custom of this people at the clos- 
ing months of each year to engage, upon a day set apart 
for that purpose, in a special festival of praise to the 
Giver of all, I, Chester A. Arthur, President of the 
United States, do hereby designate Thursday, the 29th 
day of November next, as a day of national thanksgiving. 
The year which is drawing to its end has been replete with 
evidence of Divine goodness. ‘The prevalence of health, 
the fullness of harvests, stability, peace and order, the 
growth of fraternal feeling, the spread of intelligence, 
civil and religious liberty,—all these and countless other 
blessings are cause for reverent rejoicing. I do, there- 
fore, recommend that on the day above mentioned the 
people rest from their accustomed labors, and meeting 
in their several places of worship, express their devout 
gratitude to God that he hath dealt so bountifully with 
this nation, and pray that his grace and favor may abide 
with it forever. CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

By the President: 

FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, Secretary of State. 





——— 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 








A THANKSGIVING AT SEA. 


BY JOHN T. MERCHISTOUN. 


The good ship Cambria was holding her way slowly 
through one of the thick fogs of the North Atlantic. 
When she had started from Liverpool, her American 
passengers had been in hopes of making New York the 
day before Thanksgiving; but here she was, three days 
behind time, steaming at a dignified rate along the 
Banks of Newfoundland. She had been held back by 
storm and fog, and now, when the storms were over, and 
when even the long ground-swell had died away into a 
comparatively calm sea, her captain dared not put her 
at a high speed; for who did not know that there was 
always a chance of running down some small craft in 
the Newfoundland fog, even if the ship did not come 
into fatal collision with some vessel of her own size? 
So the ship sailed slowly onwards, captain and passen- 
gers fuming at the loss of time, and ever and anon the 
deep steam-whistle sending out its monotonous and 
melancholy challenge through the walls of mist. 

It was a little world in itself, that steamship. There 
were big people and little people—great contented- 
looking German emigrants who smoked their long pipes 
in silence, and only opened their mouths to propound 
to each other curious questions which generally ended 
with “Nicht wahr?”—“Is it not so?” or to answer 


nein!” —“Oh no!” There were German babies, who 
smiled good-humoredly at everybody, and who had 
already forgotten the Fatherland which they had left 
behind them. Here also were comfortable English 
merchants who walked about the ship with an easy air 
of possession ; half a dozen Scotchmen with cold gray 
eyes, who, when they talked at all, talked polemical 
theology ; one little mite of a Frenchman who had not 
been known to speak to any one except once when he 
had caught a cold, and followed the steward about say- 
ing plaintively Sucre/ sucre/ until some linguistic 
genius discovered that he wanted sugar for his throat; 
and quite a crowd of Irish emigrants, who seenied to 
suffer more than the others from sea-sickness. Besides 
these, there were several American families, homeward 
bound at this late date, after a trip in Europe. 

On this particular afternoon everybody seemed to 
want to come on deck. The air was cold and wet; but 
any kind of air seemed preferable to that of the close 
cabins, or of the still closer steerage. The saloon cabin 
was nearly deserted ; and when Nina Bardwell ventured 
to go on deck for the first time since the voyage began, 
she found it alive with passengers, some stamping up 
and down for exercise, and others standing close to the 
smoke-stack for the sake of warmth. One enterprising 
German produced a fiddle, and proposed a dance on 
deck ;- but the music of the fiddle caught a melancholy 
sound from the hoarse steam-whistle; and by and by 
the instrument of music was restored to its case, and 
everybody seemed to yield to the gloomy influence of 
the weather. 

Looking along the deck, Nina saw her two brothers 
standing below the bridge, and kicking their toes dis- 
consolately against an iron bar. She crossed over to 
them, but found that they were in no very amiable 
mood. 

“Only think, Nina,” said James, “to-morrow is 
Thanksgiving Day, and we ought to have been in at 
New York to-day, in time to be at Uncle Herbert’s to- 
morrow.” 

“ And now we'll miss it all,” chimed in Charles; “and 
all on account of this old boat, and the rain and the 
storm and the fog, and’””— 

“ And just imagine what a pleasant time they’ll have 
at uncle’s, thinking that the ship has gone down, and 
that we’re all lost!” And James gave the iron bar a 
more vicious kick than ever. 

“Thanksgiving Day ! we’ve a heap to be thankful for! ” 
grumbled Charles. “ As if it wouldn’t have been better 
to let us get home in decent time, without sending that 
old storm to keep us behind time, for no use at all.” 

“ And there’s that wretched fog-horn sounding all the 
time. It’s enough to give anybody the blues.” 

“Please, boys,” said Nina quietly, “don’t talk that 
way. You know it’s wrong. And I’m sure we’ve a good 
many things to be thankful for. If we’ve had a stormy 
voyage, our lives have been saved; and you know that 
the Lord never lets anything happen unless there’s a 
reason for it.” 

“But, Nina, the turkey ”— 

“ And the cranberry sauce ”— 

“ And the pumpkin pie ”— 

“ And everything else that’s good that isn’t on this 
ugly old English ship.” 

Nina laughed as the boys went on enumerating the 
things which they wanted, and which they hadn’t any 
chance of getting, and then added cheerily : 

“ But it’s all for the best, brothers mine.” 

“Td just like to know how, Nina Bardwell,” retorted 
Charles. 

“T can’t tell how, Charley,” said Nina. 
you think the Lord knows all about it?” 

“No, I don’t.” And then, in answer to Nina’s 
grieved look, “ At least, I don’t think he cares much 
about it.” 

“Please, Charley, don’t talk like a heathen,” was all 
that Nina ventured to say, and the subject was dropped. 
Nina went below, the boys wandered discontentedly 
about the deck, until the air grew colder and the day 
darker, and everybody was glad at last to seek shelter 
below. 

When Thanksgiving morning dawned, there was no 
improvement in the outlook. There was the same 
clayey sea heaving sullenly, the same heavy fog shut- 
ting out everything a few yards beyond the ship’s side, 
and the same monotonous scream from the steam-whistle. 
Nina and her brothers were on deck in the forenoon, 
hoping that at least the mist would lift and permit 
them to get a glimpse of the horizon. The air was, if 
possible, rawer than ever; and all three were wrapped 


“ But don’t 





with a grave “Ja, wohd/”—“ Yes, indeed,” or “Ach, 





down the bridge, and right in the bow of the vessel a 
sailor was peering ahead through the mist. Everything 
promised a dull day; for even if a porpoise or a whale, 
or the sea-serpent itself should appear, as James sug- 
gested, there would be no chance of seeing anything 
through the fog. 

The steam-whistle had just sent out its melancholy 
warning for the fiftieth time, when something happened 
that made everybody start. This was nothing less than 
an answer from a feeble, tooting horn, apparently just 
ahead of the ship. The mate sprang to the handle of 
his signalling instrument, and sent down the sharp com- 
mand, “Stand to your engines!” to the men below. 
The passengers crowded to the ship’s side to see if they 
could discern anything. The steam-whistle was blown 
again, and again the answer came from the horn. This 
time it sounded a little to the one side, but nearer; and 
after it a feeble shout came up through the mist. The 
excitement became intense; every ear was strained to 
the uttermost, when again that cry came to the ship; 
and this time it was unmistakably a cry for help. The 
engines were at once stopped, and a boat was sent over 
the ship’s side, and as it swept away into the mist a 
crowd of eager faces watched its departure. Meanwhile 
the whistle was sounded every few seconds to serve as a 
guide to the seamen. 

It was not long, although it seemed long enough to 
Nina and the other watchers, before the boat returned. 
When it did come, they saw huddled together in its 
stern several human figures. Then a woman and a 
child were lifted into the ship, and immediately after- 
wards three men and two boys. When they stood on 
deck, they seemed faint and cold; so they were hurried 
off, the woman and the child by the stewardess, and the 
men by some of the sailors, to get warm food and dry 
clothing. 

When they had recovered sufficiently, they were per- 
mitted to tell their story. They had been out in the 
storm in a little fishing-smack, and for several days they 
had been expecting to go to the bottom. At last the | 
storm subsided; but masts and tackle had been swept 
away, and they had been rolling, in a water-logged con- 
dition, in the trough of the sea. They had had no food 
and no fire since the storm had ceased, and they had 
almost given up all hope of being saved, when the wel- 
come steam-whistle of the Cambria was heard. “ And 
surely,” said the captain of the smack to the captain of 
the ocean-steamer, “it was the good Lord himself who 
sent you to save us.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the bluff English captain, as he wiped 
a tear from his cheek; “ all our lives are in the hand of 
a better One than ourselves.” 

When Nina heard the story of the rescued people, she 
looked inquiringly at her brothers. 

“Oh, you needn’t look that way at a fellow!” said 
Charles. “I’ll own up that I was all wrong, and that 
the Lord knew what he was about whea he kept us 
three days behind to save those people from drowning.” 

“And I think,” said James, in a shamefaced way, 
“that we’ve had precious little to grumble about all the 
time. When I think that we might have been tossing 
about, with every chance of being pitched into the sea, 
like that poor woman and her child, instead of being 
safe on a good ship with the prospect of seeing shore 
soon, I conclude that we’ve lots of reason to be thankful. 
And I guess we can hold as good a Thanksgiving Day 
on board this ship as we could at home, if we are only 
as thankful as we should be.” 

And they did. For a wave of thanksgiving rolled 
over thatship, and at the captain’s suggestion everybody 
crowded into the saloon cabin, and joined in singing 
“Old Hundred,” in celebration of the deliverance of 
the seven persons from the greedy sea. And in the 
afternoon the fog lifted; the sea-gulls were seen flying 
in the wake of the vessel, and Nina and her brothers 
watched the porpoises frolicking in the water. They did 
not see the sea-serpent, nor even a whale, but the after- 
noon passed gladly for all that. 

“Tm never going to grumble again at anything that 
the Lord does,” said James; “but I’m going to believe 
that everything he does is best, and stick to that through 
thick and thin.” 

“ Even when you don’t understand,” said Nina with a 
smile. 

“ Even when I don’t understand, ” replied her brother. 

“And I,” said Charles, “feel so thankful over the 
day’s business, that if I thought we’d always have such 
luck—well, not luck ; you know what I mean—in helping 


| others, ’d always be willing to have my Thanksgiving 
| Day at sea instead of on land.” 

up well to keep out the wet and the cold. The captain | 
was not on deck; but the first mate was pacing up and | 


When all three went below, the air was stil] and the 
stars were shining. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Fourth Quarter, 1883.] 

1, October 7,—El\'s Death ... 1 Sam. 4: 10-18 
2 October 14,—Samue) the J0dge....cccccceceseerceersesseeesrseme eaneees 1 Sam. 7: 317 
3% October 21.—Asking for @ Kig....cccccmsccerceees 1 Sam, 8: 1-10 
4. October 23.—Saul Chosen King... oon coscoscsccsccesescoss SQM, 10: 17-37 
6. November 4.—Samuel's Farewe i ‘Ad ires 43 ..1 Sam, 12: 13-25 
@ November 11.—Saul Rejected .....ccccccccesccceeee ..1 Sam, 15: 12-26 
7. November 18.—David Anointed... .. 1 Sam. 16: 1-13 
8 November 25,— David and Goliatnn....... cece cmeceeeeenereeees 1 Sam. 17: 38-51 
8. December 2.—David's Enemy —Sal.......cccccccceceeeeeeees ..1 Sam, 18; 1-16 
10. December 9. — David's Friend-Jonathan.1 Sam. 20: 32-42 
lk, December 16.—David Sparing bis ENneipy......ccccsee cece 1 Sam, 24: 1-17 
12. Deceniber 23,—Death of Saul and Jonatbad...,...............1 Bam, 31; 1-13 
14, December 30.—K 4 view. 


‘ 


LESSON X., SUNDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1883. 
Tirte: LIA VID'S FRIEND—JONATHAN. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(1 Samuel 20 : 32-42.) 

$2. And Jon‘a-than answered Saul his father, and said unto 
him, Wherefore shall he be slain? what hath he done? 

83. And Saul cast a javelin at him to smite him: whereby 
Jon’a-than knew that it was determined of his father to slay 
Da’vid. 

34. So Jon’a-than arose from the table in fierce anger, and 
did eat no meat the second day of the month: for he was 
grieved for Da’vid because his father had done him shame. 

35. And it came to pass in the morning, that Jon’a-than went 
out into the field at the time appointed with Da’vid, and a 
little lad with him. 

36. And he said unto his lad, Run, find out now the arrows 
which I shoot. And as the lad ran, he shot an arrow beyond 
him. 

37. And when the lad was come to the place of the arrow 
which Jon’a-than had shot, Jon’a-than cried after the lad, and 
said, Js not the arrow beyond thee ? 

38. And Jon‘a-than cried after the lad, Make speed, haste, 
stay not. And Jon’a-than’s lad gathered up the arrows, and 
came to his master, 

89. But the lad knew not any ay thing: only Jon’a-than and 
Da’vid knew the matter 

40. And Jon’a-than gave his artillery unto his lad, and said 
unto him, Go, carry them to the city. 

41. And as soon as the lad was gone, Da’vid arose out of a 
place toward the south, and fell on his face to the ground, and 
bowed himself three times: and they kissed one another, and 
wept one with another, until Da’vid exceeded. 

42. And Jon‘a-than said to Da’vid, Go in peace, forasmuch 
as we have sworn both of us in the name of the LORD, saying, 
The Lorp be between me and thee, and between my seed and 
thy seed for ever. And he arose and departed : and Jon‘a-than 
went into the city, 






















LESSON PLAN. 
{ Power through falth and fidelity to 
E ARTER: 
Torto or tae Quast \ the God of Israel. 
Lesson Toric: The Friendship of the Righteous. 


' 1, Grieving for a Friend, vs. 32-34. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Warning a Friend, vs. 35-40. 
3. Parting with a Friend, vs. 41, 42. 


JOLDEN Text: A man that hath friends must show him- 


self friendly: and there is a friend that aticketh closer than a 
brother.—VDrov, 18: 24, 


Dairy Home Reapines: 


M,.—1 Sam, 20; 8242. An illustration of friendship, 
T, ~Prov, 27: 1-19. The comfort of friendship, 
A.—Gen, 18: 16-838. Friendship with God, 

—Jas.4: 1-17, Friendship with the world. 
—Luke 10; 29-37, The proof of friendship, 
.—John 18; 1-16 Proof of Christ's friendship, 
—Johu 15; 1-16. Condition of Christ's friendship. 
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LESSON ANALYSIS, 
I, GRIEVING FOR A FRIEND. 
1. Interceding for a Friend: 


Wherefore shall he be slain? What hath he done f 


Onathan spake good of David unto Saul his father (1 Sam. 19 : 4), 
Vilt thou also destroy the righteous with the wicked ? (Gen. 1B: 23.) 
Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their siu (Exod. 82 ; 82). 
How can l. see Lhe destruction of iy | kindred ? (Esth. 8: 6.) 
Prayer was made without r hina (Acts 12 ; 8), 


li. Interceding in Vain: 


Jt was determined , . . to slay David. 
David . fled that da for fear of Saul U Sam. 21 : 10). 
The Lord will duatroy this city (Gen, 19; 14), 
a Lord plagued the people, because they made the calf (Exod. 32: 


mar not thou for this people. . I will not hear thee (Jer. 7: 16). 
Though Moses and Samucl stood before me, yet my mind could not 
be toward this people (Jer. 15: 1), 


il, Sorrowing for a Friend: 


He was grieved for David, 


Be not grieved . . . that ye sold me hither (Gen. 45: 5). 
Did not ~pip soul weep for him that was in trouble ? (Job 30 : 25.) 
The king . . . was sore displeased with himself (Dan. 6 : 14), 
Sorrowing .. . that they should see his face no more (Acts 20 : 38). 
Because [ have said these things .. . sorrow hath filled your heart 
(Jobn 16: 6). 
1. He who loves truly will speak and act for his friend. 
2. The most cogent appeals will not prevail with a wrong-minded 
man, 
3 A mabie spirit cannot endureabuse of those it loves. 
4. Iv is sad for a futher so to act that his ownchildren abandon him. 
6. Great men sometimes act shamefully. 


II. WARNING A FRIEND. 
1. Faithful in Trouble: 


Jonathan went out . . . at the time appointed with David. 
Thou shalt go down. .. . And I will shoot three arrows (1 Sam. 20: 
19, 2). 


Be not far from me ; for trouble is near ah 22:11). 

A brother is born for adversity (Prov. 17; 

There is a friend that sticketh closer A ky 4 ‘prother os 18 : 24). 
I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee (Heb. 13: 


i. Helpful in Trouble : 


Jonathan cried, . Is not the arrow beyond thee? 


Iflsay ... the arrows are beyond thee; go (1 Sam. 20: 22). 
I will shew it thee .. . that thou mayest go in peace (1 Sum. 20 : 13). 
A very present help in trouble (Psa, 46 : 1) 
A friend loveth at all times (Proy. 17 : 17). 
Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6 : 2). 
1. True love will desert even futher and mother to cleave unto its 
aot, 
2. All honor to those who keep their appointments at the proper 
time, and in the proper way. 
8. True men keep their own counsels to themselves. 
4. Little lads can render services they little dream of, 
6. There are sacred interviews where none but the principals must 
be present, be they man and man, or man and God. 


Ill. PARTING WITH A FRIEND. 
1. Meeting : 


David arose . . . and fell on his face to the ground, 
Abram fell on his face : and God talked with him (Gen. 17 : 8). 
His brethren . . . fell down before his face (Gen. 50 : 18). 
Abigail . fell before David on his face (1 Sam. 25 ; 23). 
The disciples . . . fell on their face, and were sore afraid (Matt. 17 : 6) 
The four and twenty elders . . . fell upon their faces (Rev. 11 : 16). 


il. Greeting : 


T hey kissed one another, and wept one with another. 


He loved him as he loved his own soul (1 Sam. 20 : 17). 

Come near now, and kiss me, my son (Gen, 27 : 26). 

He... met him in the mount of God, and kissed — (Exod. 4 : 27). 
They all wept sore .. . and kissed him (Acts 20 : 37). 

Greet ye one another with a kiss of charity (1 Pet. 5: 14). 


il. Parting : 


He arose and departed ; and Jonathan went. 
a Yi abode in the wood, and Jonathan went to his house (1 Sam 
: 18). 
Orpah kissed her mother in law; but gy clave unto her (Ruth 1: 14). 
He went away sorrowful (Matt. 19: 
Now I go my way to him that sent h. ‘(John 16 : 5). 
The time of my departure is at hand (1 Tim. 4: 8). 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind. ... He saw him no more (2 Kings 
11, 12). 


. As the needle seeks the pole, so do loving hearts turn one to 

another, 

Sorrow and joy blend stran ngely in many an earthly interview. 

. Tears ure the allotment of men on earth, but there is a world 

where there are no tears 

. Parting is the lot of bumanity. Blessed are they who shall meet 
to part no more. 

puane a truly love need no better guardian for each other 

than God, 

. We rise and depart one from another here, but the righteous 
shall rise and meet hereafter. 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
1, Spurious Friends: 


Are mercenary (Prov. 19 : 4-6). 

‘Turn against us Job 19; 19). 

Seek to crush us (Psa. 41: . 

Intensify bitterness (Psa. 55 : 12, 13). 

Stand aloof in trouble (Psa. in =). 

Forsake in danger (Matt. 26 : 56 ; 3 Tim. 4 : 16). 
Betray to death (Luke 21 : 16). 

Wound in their house (Zech. 13 : 6). 

Forget us (Job 19: 14). 


2. True Friends : 


Rejoice the heart (Prov. 27 : 9). 

Brighten the countenance (Prov, 7: 17). 
Wound with faithfulness (Prov. 27 ; 6). 
Love at all times (Prov. 17: 17). 

Stick closer than a brother (Prov, 18 : 24), 
Are lamented when lost (2 Sam. 1 : 26). 


3. Examples of Friendship: 


Abraham, the friend of God (2 Caan. 20: 7; Isa. 41: 8 ; Jas. 2: 23). 
Moses, the friend of God | Exod. 3¢ : 11). 

John the Baptist, the friend of C ‘hi! st iene. 3 : 28, 29). 

Lazarus, the friend of Christ (John 11: 11). 

Believers, the friends of Christ John 15: 15). 

Christ, the friend of simmers (Matt. 11: 19), 

God, the friend of humanity (John 3 : 16), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


INTERVENING Even cs.—A fter the events of the last lesson, 
Saul, hoping to compass David's death in battle with the 
Philistines, promised him his daughter Merab in marriage, 
on condition of bravery in fight. But he broke his promise, 
and gave Merab to Adriel. Learning of his younger dangh- 
ter Michal’s affection for David, he laid a second somewhat 
similar snare for him. But David fulfilled the dangerous task, 
and married Michal, Then Saul was more and more angry at 
David, and David more and more wise and prosperous; and 
Saul gave orders to his son and his servants to kill David. 
Jonathan, however, took David’s part, and David escaped. 
Saul sent, and finally went, to take David ; but his messengers, 
and he himself, when they came to Samuel's company of 
prophets, themselves prophesied, and behaved like anything 
else than men of war. David met Jonathan, and arranged 
with him for a meeting in the fields, where he could learn 
whether Saul would be reconciled or not. But Saul was 
angry at Jonathan for conniving at David’s escape, and in 
their altercation the present lesson opens. 

Piaces.— First, Saul’s residence (probably Gibeah) ; after- 
wards the open country, near “the stone Ezel.” 

Time.—Bible margin, about B. C. 1062. 

Persons.—Saul, Jonathan, a lad that carried his weapons, 
and David. 

CrRCUMSTANCES.—Saul’s anger at Jonathan, and endeavor- 
ing to kill him ; Jonathan’s going out to the field, ostensibly for 
bow and arrow practice, but really to meet David ; his signal- 
ing to David by his manner of shooting and talking to the 
lad; the lad’s going away to the city with the bow and 








arrows; and David’s renewed covenant of friendship and 
peace with Jonathan. 





CRITICAL NOTuS. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


With Saul’s increasing hostility toward David (18: 23), 
his repeated attempts to take his life (18: 11; 19: 10), or to 
procure his assassination (19: 1), to seize him in his own 
house (19: 11, 15), or to overtake him in his flight (19: 20, 
etc.), it became a question whether it would be safe for 
David to appear again at court or to remain anywhere with- 
in Saul’s reach. Taking advantage of Saul’s absence at 
Naioth, in pursuit of himself, David returns to the royal 
residence at Gibeah to consult his true and faithful friend 
Jonathan. It was agreed Letween them that Jonathan 
should take measures to ascertain his father’s mind toward 
David, and that this should be communicated to the latter 
by a concerted signal. Jonathan tests his father’s feelings 
by presenting David’s excuse for absence during the monthly 
festival, whereupon Saul was enraged, and applying the 
most opprobrious epithets to Jonathan because of his attach- 
ment to David, orders him to produce the latter at once as 
worthy of death. “For as long as the son of Jesse liveth 
upon the ground, thou shalt not be established, nor thy 
kingdom.” 

Verse 32.—To this fierce speech Jonathan ventures to 
interpose a remonstrance. He had pled the cause of David 
successfully with his father on a previous occasion(19 : 4-6), 
and notwithstanding the fits of rage into which Saul had 
repeatedly fullen, Jonathan could not believe that he enter- 
tained the fixed and deliberate purpose of destroying David’s 
life.— Wherefore shall he be put to death? This is the cus- 
tomary legal phrase for a judicial execution (Exod. 21 : 12, 
15, 16, 17).— What hath he done? What crime has he com- 
mitted deserving of death? The question is stronger than a 
denial would be, for it implies that Saul himself could only 
answer it in one way, namely, by confessing David’s inno- 
cence. And surely he would not issue an arbitrary order for the 
execution of one whose uprightness he must acknowledge. 
A like plea on behalf of One greater than David was simi- 
larly ineffectual (Luke 23: 22). 

Verse 33.—It was easier to silence the questioner by a 
brutal assault than to answer him.—Aad Saul hurled the spear 
at him to smite him: Saul’s spear was his sceptre, which he 
held in his hand to mark his royal estate (see on 18 : 10, 
which, when he slept, stood at his head (26:7), and which 
he still grasped to the lest moncat of tis Hive (2Sam.1 : 6). 
There is here a forcible illustration of the danger of a pas- 
sionate man’s carrying deadly weapons. In a moment of 
frenzy Saul assaults the life of the son whose succession to 
the throne he had.so much at heart (v.31). There could 
be no longer any doubt as to Saul’s settled purpose. He 
meant to take the life of David, and he would not scruple to 
take the life of any one that stood in the way of his accom- 
plishing his murderous design. As though the fatal sentence 
of his rejection (15: 26) could be reversed by adding a fresh 
crime to that which had already procured it. Obduracy, 
impenitence, and wilful persistence in known sin, are sad 
signs of the departure of God’s Holy Spirit (Rom. 2: 5). 

Verse 34.—In burning anger: There is such a thing asa 
holy indignation against injustice and wrong. God is angry 
with the wicked every day (Psa.7:11). The anger of Jesus 
was provoked by malignant perversity (Mark 3:5). It 
would have reflected no credit on Jonathan’s friendship, or 
his sense of right, if he could have calmly sat still under the 
circumstances. And yet the wrath of man waketh not the 
righteousness of God (James 1: 20). It is very hard to be 
angry and sin not (Eph. 4: 26), to indulge a justifiable anger 
which is simply a righteous displeasure against sin, and not 
suffer the admixture of evil passion and unholy resentment.— 
And did eat no bread the second day of the month: “ Eat bread” 
was the common phrase for partaking of food. This was a 
religious festival, such as was observed at each new moon 
(Num. 10: 10), when “sacrifices of peace-offerings” were to 
be presented, the flesh of which was partaken of as a sacred 
meal by the offerer and his friends on the first or second day, 
but not later (Lev. 7 : 16-18). No person ceremonially 
unclean was suffered to partake of it (Lev. 7 : 20, 21). 
David's absence on the first day was accounted for by Saul 
in this manner (v. 26). But as the lighter and more ordi- 
nary kinds of uncleanness could be cleansed upon the even- 
ing of the same day (Lev. 11: 39, 40; 15: 5-11), his 
absence upon the second and only remaining day of the 
festival led to inquiry and remark (v. 27). 

It is obvious to remark that this narrative assumes the 
existence of the ceremonial prescriptions already referred to 
and consequently of the Levitical law which contained them. 
So with similar allusions to the Mosaic requirements, which 
occur in the history of Saul, such as the priesthood in the 
family of Aaron (14 : 3; comp. 2: 27, 28); the ephod as 
part of the high priest’s dress (Exod. 28: 4); the will of God 
consulted through the priest with the ephod (23: 6,9; 30: 7) 
and the urim (28:6; comp. Lev. 8:7, 8; Num. 27: 21); 


Saul’s removal of wizards from the land as a prohibited 
mode of ascertaining the divine will (28 : 3; comp. Exod, 
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22:18; Lev. 20:27; Deut. 18: 10, 11), im place of which 
God would raise up prophets (Deut. 18: 15, 19); accord- 
ingly Samuel was the constant organ of divine communica- 
tion, and his authority deferred to as supreme and not to 
be appealed from, even by the king (15 : 24, 26), and it was 
only when Saul could obtain no answer from prophets or 
urim (28 : 6), that he ventured in disguise to a woman with 
a familiar spirit, that she might bring up to him Samuel 
(28:8,11). Theirrevocable nature of a vow (14: 24, 43, 44; 
comp. Num. 30: 2); also the Hhérem or vow of utter 
destruction (15: 18,19; comp. Lev. 27: 28, 29); the require- 
ment to destroy Amalek (15: 2, 3; comp. Exod. 17 : 14, 16; 
Deut. 25 : 17-19); the prohibition of eating blood (14 : 33, 
34; comp. Lev. 7 : 27; Deut. 12 : 16, 23, 24); the shew- 
bread (21 : 6; comp. Exod. 25: 30, Lev. 24: 8, 9); the prac- 
tice of circumcision is implied in reproachfully speaking of 
the Philistines to “the uncircumcised” (14:6; 17: 26; 
$1:4); there isaclear allusion in 15: 29 to Numbers 23: 19, 
and to the facts of the Mosaic history in 12:6, 8. If the com- 
mon text is correct, the ark is spoken of in 14:18; if, as thero 
appeared to be some reason to think, the true reading is 
“ephod,” as it is in the Septuagint, nevertheless the existence 
of the ark at this time is sufficiently evidenced by its mention, 
both before and after the reignof Saul. The narrative of the 
choice of a king also implies the Mosaic legislation on that 
subject (see on 8 : 3, 5, 6). The various allusions now 
recited are quite incidental and undesigned, and have the 
greater weight on that account. It is very clear that they 
have not been introduced into the history for the sake ot 
bolstering up the antiquity or authority of the Mosaic law. 
They are just the sort of allusions that might be expected 
to well-known and established institutions, whose existence 
is taken for granted rather than affirmed. So that even in 
this irregular period, when the ark was in obscurity and 
Jehovah had no dwelling-place in Israel, there are abundant 
tokens of the existence and divine authority of the laws of 
Moses. And so there are at every period, from the days of 
Moses onward, thus making the critical denials of the genu- 
ineness of those laws perfectly preposterous. 

Two reasons are given why Jonathan refused to sit longer 
at the table, or to eat: First, because of his grief for his 
friend ; and secondly, because of the indignity which had 
been done to himself in his father’s harsh and abusive lan- 
guage, and in casting his spear at him to smite him. As 
rendered in the common English version, it might appear 
as though the last clause gave the reason why Jonathan was 
grieved for David, namely, because Saul had done him (that is, 
David) shame. But “him,” in this clause, refers to Jona- 
than, and the relation would be made clearer by inserting 
“and” before “because.” 

Verse 35.—In the morning: After the festival, that is, on the 
third day of the month, on which David was to hide himself 
in the field, and remain there all day until the evening 
(v. 5). The place agreed upon was (v. 19) the same in 
which David had concealed himself once before, at Jonathan’s 
suggestion, in order that he might learn the tenor of the 
conversation in relation to himself which Jonathan would 
conduct with his father (19:3). The plan of procedure had 
been settled (vs. 20-22), and this Jonathan now undertakes 
to carry out. 


perhaps, accustomed to take. But to Jonathan and David, 
who had the key to the transaction, it was full of deep and 
solemn meaning. And thus,in other matters, there are 
those who perceive only that which lies upon the surface, 
supposing that so doing they comprehend all that there is to 
be known, although they never penetrate to their true inward 


significance. They hear the letter of God’s Word, but know 
nothing of its spirit; they engage in the forms of outward 
worship, but with no real devotion; they study the forms of 
material nature, but fail to see in them the marks of the 
divine handiwork; in all the experiences of human life, 
they do not recognize the presence of God and his gracious 
purpose. They perceive what addresses itself to the outward 
sense, but they lack the key of spiritual discernment. Jona- 
than’s use of the boy to accomplish a purpose of his own, of 
which the latter was wholly ignorant, may also illustrate 
how God employs men quite unconsciously to themselves to 
effect his own grand designs (Gen. 50: 20; Isa. 10: 6, 7). 

Verse 40.—And Jonathan gave his instruments, or, the 
things he had just been using, his bow, arrows, and quiver 
(Auth. Ver., his artillery), wnto the boy that he had, and bid him 
take them to the city, that is, Gibeah, where he resided. 
Now that he had done all that was wanted of him, Jonathan 
was anxious to get him out of the way, in order that, unper- 
ceived, he might have a brief interview with his distressed 
and injured friend. 

Verse 41.—David arose from the side, or direction of the 
south: That is, southward from the place where Jonathan 
was standing, or from the stone near which David was to 
conceal himself.—And fell on his face to the ground, and pros- 
trated himself three times: Thus paying the most profound 
respect to Jonathan’s rank as the son of the king, which was 
not diminished by the intimacy of their friendship, nor by 
his own future anticipated dignity, to which he had been 
anointed; but he was willing patiently to wait God’s own 
time to exalt him to it. Then followed the warm embrace 
of affection and the bursting sobs of sorrow which neither 
could repress; they wept one with another until David did 
so greatly, wept violently, gave way to his excessive grief. 
These brave and lion-hearted men were yet men of tender 
feelings and deep sympathies, and were not ashamed to min- 
gle their tears at such an hour as this. To David it wasa 
time of deep and bitter sorrow. He was to part from his 
friend, whose unselfish devotion under such circumstances 
endeared him more than ever to his heart. We only read 
of their meeting once again, stealthily in a wood, in the 
period of David’s greatest peril, where Jonathan’s fidelity, 
piety, and unselfish love shine out clearer than ever (23: 
16-18). David was about to be driven away also from his 
wife and home and friends, and debarred from the public 
exercises of God’s worship (26:19), a fugitive, in constant 
danger of his life, sustained only by his sense of God’s pro- 
tection, and the promise involved in his anointing, that he 
should yet be delivered out of al) his perils, and raised to 
the throne. 

Verse 42.—Go in peace: Like our “farewell,” a parting 
expression of desire for the welfare of him from whom he 
was separating (Judg. 18:6; 1 Sam.1:17). The Hebrew 
word for “peace” is a very significant and comprehensive 
term. It denotes not merely freedom from war and strife in 





Verse 36.—And he said unto his boy, or servant, Run, find, 
please, the arrows which I am about to shoot: Not knowing 
whether they would be able to meet and converse unobserved, 
they had contrived this plan for communicating intelligence 
to David of what Jonathan ascertained to be the mind of his 
father toward David. Jonathan was to go to the field where 
David was concealed, as though intending to shoot at a 
mark, and his boy was to run and fetch his arrows, as he 
shot them. If it was safe for David to return, he would 
have his arrows fall short of the boy, so that he would have 
to come toward Jonathan in order to get them. If it was 
necessary for David to go away, he would shoot them beyond 
the boy, so that he would have to run farther from Jonathan 
to reach them, The direction the boy must take suggested 
whether David should come or go.—The boy ran, and he 
(Jonathan) shot the arrow to overpass him: It is probable that 
“arrow” is here used in a collective sense, and that the 
three arrows agreed upon (vy. 20) were discharged. It was 
the fatal signal that Saul had resolved upon David’s 
death. 

Verse 37.—Lest David might not have been able to see 
the course of the arrow, Jonathan signals his sense of hear- 
ing likewise, and in words, apparently addressed to the boy, 
but really intended for the ears of David, calls out that the 
arrow or arrows are beyond him. 

Verse 38.—Still seeming to shout to the boy, but in actual 
fact directing his words to David, he represents the affair as 
urgent in the extreme. The charge to the boy, make speed, 
haste, stay not, appeared to be a call to him to expedite his 
work, and bring the arrows as quickly as possible without 
delay ; which he accordingly did. But they were particu- 
larly meant as a warning to David, that he must escape from 
this dangerous quarter with the utmost haste. 

Verse 39.—Of this hidden meaning, however, the boy per- 
ceived nothing. To him it was simply a brief pastime on the 
part of his master, an exercise in archery, such as he was, 


the relations between man and man, nor simply inward tran- 
quillity, freedom from mental disquiet, but a condition of 
| completeness in all respects to which there is nothing lack- 
| ing, and everything is as it should be. It seems like an 
| empty and tantalizing wish addressed to a man in David’s 
circumstances, but for the faith which both these friends 

possessed in Him who, in every situation, can give a peace 
| which the world cannot take away (Isa. 26: 3; John 14: 27 ; 
| 16: 33). The next clause is unfinished in Hebrew. With 
| deep emotion he simply recalls, in a broken sentence, the 
solemn pledge of mutual fidelity which existed between them. 
|—T hat which we have sworn both of us in the name of Jehovah : 
Remember, or, this stands firm (18:3; 20: 14-17, 28), 
Jehovah is invoked as the guardian of each, and their respec- 
tive offspring, and the witness of this covenant of a per- 
petual friendship. Jonathan’s own anticipations of a happy 
reunion with his friend in the days of his coming prosperity 
and power (23:17) were not fulfilled. But how fondly 
David dwelt upon his memory is shown in his touching 
lament over his untimely death (2 Sam. 1: 26), and in his 
kindness shown to Jonathan’s only surviving son (2 Sam. 
chap. 9). This devoted human friendship ig the apt type of 
another which is also confirmed by an oath, is not severed by 
death, and abides to a thousand generations (Deut. 7 : 9; 
John 15: 13, 14).—And he, David, arose and departed ; and 
Jonathan went into the city: Gibeah, where Saul dwelt both 
before and after he became king. 


| 
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REAL FRIENDSHIP. 
BY CHARLES 8S. ROBINSON, D.D. 
“ All faithful friends went on a pilgrimage years ago, and 
none of them have ever come back:” so wrote one of the 


Puritan divines, whose heart was depressed at the time, most 
likely. It strikes us that it is possible to secure even now 





be as bright and as true as that between David and Jonathan, 

if we understood it, 

1. True friendship requires some acknowledged basis of 
individual worth (see chap. 18: 1-3). We must go back a 

step in the story, and we shall find that the love which 

sprang up between these two young men was from the very 

beginning intelligent. Even while Saul was listening to the 

modest tale of victory over Goliath, Jonathan discerned the 

grand nature of the nation’s champion; from that hour his 

soul was knit to David's. 

To be popular is very different from being beloved. Fre- 

quently the multitude applaud a public officer, not because 
he is meritorious, but because some other multitudes have 

begun to applaud him before. It does not require the genius 
of La Bruyere to say that men “praise the man who is 
praised more than it is their habit to praise his praiseworthy 
qualities.” But genuine friendship looks at worth, not at 
reputation. 

It would be a mistake to assert that friends must resemble 
each other in forms of excellence. Often the liveliest interest 
arises between those of quite contrary dispositions. Only in 
a single thing do David and Jonathan seem to be positively 
alike: they were both deeply religious. They were there- 
fore true and honest, sincere and devout; and these are 
always great points. For wicked men cannot be real friends, 
Froissart says of Gaston de Foix: “In everything he was so 
perfect that he cannot be praised too much; he loved what 
ought to be beloved, and hated what ought to be condemned ; 
and he never had miscreant with him.” 

2. True friendship demands courage and self-sacrifice in 
instant answer to the call (vs. 32, 33). When Jonathan rose 
up from the table, there was more than one javelin in the 
air coming towards him; there was the mad king’s wrath 
shooting lances of fire also. Which was the most required 
that day, moral courage or physical, it would not be easy to 
decide. On the one side was his father, on the other his 
friend ; but in this instance Saul was wrong, and David was 
abused. Jonathan chose instinctively for the one who was 
right, and so put his life in peril, before the whole court, for 
the one who was weakest. 

They say that when a tiger has hold of a hunter, and is 
just going to break his bones, he will turn at once upon the 
intrepid man who dares to interpose for rescue; he will 
leave his prostrate victim with a kindling of tenfold wrath 
against the fresh foe; so that it is considered more danger- 
ous, in such a case, to try to help a comrade than to bein the 
paws of the infuriated beast. Hence old campaigners in 
jungle fights are accustomed to’ say to their most faithful 
associates, “ One could afford to go tiger-hunting with you.” 
Are such friends to be met on every corner in our unheroic 
times ? 

3. True friendship becomes more disinterested as it becomes 
more loving (v. 34). It is one of the most delicate touches 
of nature that we meet in the story just here; what Jona- 
than cared most for was the shame done to David. For he 
does not mention the murderous flight of the steel dart 
across the room, hurled at him by his own father; he is 
“grieved for David.” 

We must remember that Saul’s son had in a worldly sense 
almost nothing to gain from the son of Jesse. He perfectly 
understood that David was going to succeed his father in the 
kingdom, and that to his own exclusion from the throne. 
But he willingly relinquished hereditary honors for the love 
he bore him. 

Perhaps the best definition of friendship is that given by 
Addison: it is “a strong and habitual inclination in two 
persons to promote the good and happiness of each other.” 
Here it is intimated that to give, and not to seek, is its prime 
characteristic. Unselfishness is what lies at the base of it, 
Jonathan was the prince, and David could afford to receive 
just now, in the sweet bright hope that his turn to bestow 
would arrive by and by. Indeed, we do not believe that 
friendly feeling among genuine men could stand benefits all 
on one side. Some of us have read of the Scotch custom of 
burying their dead under heaps of stones. Those busy 
Highlanders deem it a vast compliment to have the cairn 
keep slowly rising, as one fragment of rock after another is 
flung upon it. To our minds this appears crushing. It 
brings a sense of suffocation under so much kindness, and 
such indescribably heavy affection, and so vast a weight of 
honor. Some people press us down in a way somewhat like 
this even while we are living. They put us under a cairn 
of favors, a stifling monument of . obligation, never to be 
lifted, almost never to be borne either. Such a mistake ig 
sure in the end to break friendship; for that is “a union 
which bespeaks reciprocated duties,” and reciprocated privi- 
leges likewise. 

4. True friendship shows itself by delicate and sometimes 
mysterious signals of communication (v.39). We feel inter- 
ested, not to say amused, as we contemplate this lad on his 
errands for Jonathan’s arrows, with no sort of suspicion that 
he is holding converse for his prince with an outlaw of the 
realm. This small incident always arrests our imagination; 
for it offers a suggestion concerning that oneness of soul, 
that unbroken trust, that ingenuity of address, which together 








an affectionate regard from some whom we love, which might 





prove the existence of genuine affection between these twe 
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men. It seems inexplicable; we can appreciate it without 
understanding it any more than we can understand the 
strange vibrations of a harp’s strings when a flute is played 
upon close beside it; we only know that one true heart answers 
to another as the one sensitive instrument in the corner 
replies to the other in the room by sympathetically repro- 
ducing the same melody over its wires. 

5. True friendship is best cemented by careful deferences 
and decencies of respect (v.41). Jonathan was the son of 
his sovereign; David bowed himself to show he knew his 
place. 

“The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it.” 


6. True friendship is steadfast unto death, and dies only 
in the hope of a brighter resurrection (v. 42). These two 
princely men covenanted there in the wood, blessed each 
other, and went forth into perplexity and trial undaunted. 
They met but once more thereafter; soon Jonathan was 
slain, and David, with his eyes full of tears, sang a song of 
mourning and brave hope than which he never sang a 
sweeter ; then the years swept away swiftly, and now “there- 
fore are they before the throne of God, and serve him day 
and night in his temple.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Our last lesson gave us a glimpse of Jonathan as the friend 
of David. This lesson brings the friendship of Jonathan for 
David into chief prominence. It is, as a whole, a lesson on 
friendship. Its incidents show us: 


HOW A TRUE FRIENDSHIP WILL PROVE ITSELF. 
1, In Unselfish Championship (vs. 32-34). 
2. In Ingenious Devotedness (vs. 35-40). 
8. In Outspoken Affection (v. 41). 
4. In Unswerving Fidelity (v. 42). 


1, IN UNSELFISH CHAMPIONSHIP, 

Jonathan answered Saul his father, and said, . . . What hath 
he done? . . . So Jonathan arose from the table in fierce anger ; 
. « « for he was grieved for David (vs. 32-34). It mattered not 
to Jonathan that Saul was both his father and his king, or 
that his own seeming interests lay with his kingly father, 
and over against his father’s supposed rival. David was his 
friend; and he was ready to champion his friend, even at 
the risk of losing his father’s favor, and of destroying the 
possibility of his own succession to his father’sthrone. There 
is no closer tie than a sacred friendship. It binds more 
strongly than any tie of mere blood can bind, for “there is a 
friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” No friendship 
can be sacred, can be God-approved, can be counted such a 
friendship as is illustrated in this story, or as is commended 
in the Bible, unless it is a pure and a fitting friendship; 
but a right and proper friendship is in its very nature 
unselfish, and it will be sure to prompt one to champion his 
friend, and to stand for that friend’s imperilled interests, at 
whatever may be the cost to himself, or against whomsoever 
he must be opposed in this championship. One’s welfare 
and one’s good name are as safe in his friend’s keeping and 
in his friend’s presence, as they can be in any human care. 
He who will not stand by a friend and stand for a friend, 
when that friend is unjustly assailed, even though he has to 
find himself at variance with those of his own flesh and 
blood, and even though his personal interests seem to suffer, 
by the stand thus taken, cannot claim to be a real friend. If 
he makes this claim, he shows that he does not understand 
the measure and the obligations of a true friendship. The 
large requirements of a sacred friendship make it all 
the more important that our friendships be only those which 
can be approved of God, and which in God’s sight can 
justify their sure cost of unselfish service. 


2% IN INGENIOUS DEVOTEDNES. 

Jonathan went out into the field at the time appointed with 
thing: only Jonathan and David knew the matter (vs. 35-39). 
Affection, like necessity, isa mother of invention. A true 
friendship will make one watchful for opportunities to do 
for his friend, and will give him ingenuity in his planning, 
and tact and deftness in his performance, in his friend’s 
behalf. A real friend, although glad to be called on for any 
service, will not wait to be called on. His friendship will 
make him sensitive to the needs, and considerate of the 
peculiarities, of his friend; and he will find ways to hedge 
about his friend’s path with skillful kindnesses, with kind- 
nesses that only that friend will ever know of. It even may 
be that that friend would never know the source of these 
kindnesses, except from knowing that only one person in all 
the world would think of doing just this thing at just this 
time. Although David and Jonathan could not see each 
other for a season, they could understand each other, and 
could realize their mutual friendship all the more for its 





evidences which no one but themselves were aware of. 
Friendship often demands of a friend, his keeping in the 
background. How to do this without failing in wise service, 
and without giving any cause for distrust or misunderstend- 
ing, is one of the severest tests of a true friendship. In friend- 
ship, a# well as in phases of the Christian life, we must often 
walk by faith, when it would seem so much easier to walk 
by sight. A 
% IN OUTSPOKEN AFFECTION. 
As soon as the lad was gone, David arose, . . . and they kissed 
one another, and wept one with another, untl David exceeded 
(v.41). While they must be separated, David and Jonathan 
could keep apart, and give no signs of recognizing each 
other’s nearness. But when they could show their affection 
for each other, they were ready to do it; they had to do it. 
Sharing each other's joys and sorrows, they must give evi- 
dence of their mutual sympathy, at times when they could 
do so. True affection will always be outspoken, when it can 
outspeak. A heart that is full to overflowing must over- 
flow—when it is uncovered. Out of the abundance of the 
heart, the mouth will speak—if there is nothing to hinder. 
When repression of feeling is a duty, the privilege of expres- 
sion is, of course, denied ; but just so far as a true friendship 
can declare itself, it will declare itself in words as well as in 
actions. And words have as real a place as actions in 
proving a friendship. In our friendships, as well as in every 
other sphere of our being, there is a sense in which by our 
words we are justified, and by our words we are condemned. 
There are times, indeed, when more real help can be given 
to a friend by a word or by a tear than by any more promi- 
nent and tangible evidence of affection and sympathy. Here 
also there must be considerateness and fitness in the manner 
and limits of outspoken affection. Jonathan was the king’s 
son, and David insisted on showing him deference accord- 
ingly, from the beginning to the end of this interview. No 
sincerity of friendship can obliterate real distinctions in 
character, circumstances, or position. One friend may say 
or do what the other friend may not. One may accept what 
he cannot reciprocate. One may rightly render what he 
cannot look to have returned. But a real friendship may be 
all the more real because of. the proper observance of these 
distinctions. 
4, IN UNSWERVING FIDELITY. 

Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, forasmuch as we have 
sworn both of us in the name of the Lord, saying, The Lord be 
between me and thee, and between my seed aud thy seed for ever 
(v. 42). A true friendship is not dependent on position and 
circumstances, nor even on continued intercourse. Jonathan 
and David might seem to have nothing in common. They 
might be separated, never to meet again. The line which 
their circumstances would draw between them, might appear 
to make their separate interests hostile. But they were 
friends. In God’s sight their mutual friendship was recog- 
nized and pledged, and friends they would remain to the 
close of life. Moreover, the tie which bound them to each 
other as friends, would not fail to manifest itself in 
their, loving interest in each other’s loved ones, and 
their children after them would recognize the sacred 
friendship of the parents. A friendship that can fail 
was never a real friendship. A real friendship cannot 
fail. To doubt whether a friend remains a friend is, 
therefore, to doubt whether he ever was a friend. To know 
that one was a friend is to know that he isa friend. Anda 
true friendship is sure to give a tender regard for all those 
who are linked with or who in any sense represent one’s 
friend. Only one with the royal spirit of a David or a 
Jonathan can be such a friend, or can have such a friend- 
ship, as this Bible story delineates. And no such friendship 
is possible except between those who are ready to say, each 
to the other: “Go in peace [if we must be separated], foras- 
much as we have sworn both of us in the name of the Lord, 
saying, The Lord be between me and thee, and between my 
seed and thy seed for ever.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY M. C. HAZARD. 


The intervening history is so necessary to a perfect under- 
standing of the lesson, that the teacher should rapidly go 
over its main facts. They show how persistent, and yet how 
futile, were the efforts made by Saul to defeat the divine 
decree that had been pronounced against him. Our lesson 
gives us another scene in this unequal conflict, but in it our 
attention is fixed more upon the friendship shown by Jona- 
than than upon the hatred exhibited by Saul. Let the 
teacher point out the ways in which this true friend here 
proved the sincerity of his friendship for David. He proved 
it: 

1. By again interceding for David. Jonathan was true to 
the agreement which he had made with David, the circum- 
stances and the tenor of which are set forth in the first part 
of the chapter. Nay, he went even farther than his cove- 
nant required. That exacted nothing more than that he 
should discover what really was the temper of Saul toward 





David. What his temper was had been made apparent by 
Saul’s rage at the absence of David, and at Jonathan’s expla- 


a 
nation of his being away. But Jonathan passes from mere 
discovery to intercession. In face of his father’s rage 
against himself, and of his declaration that David must 
surely die, Jonathan asks: “ Wherefore shall he be slain? 
What evil hath he done?” This question not only indi- 
cates Jonathan’s love for David, but also a certain confi- 
dence in his father. It was a hard thing for so filial a som 
as was Jonathan to believe evil of his father. Hitherto he 
had supposed that Saul’s attempts to destroy the life of 
David were the outbursts of a fugitive jealousy and passion, 
rather than of a deadly, wicked purpose. He had inter- 
ceded for David once before, and had been successful by 
appealing to the nobler sentiments in Saul’s nature—why 
not again? David had lost all faith in Saul, but not so 
Jonathan. It is the most pathetic thing in all this history— 
this effort of Jonathan to retain his faith in his father. 
And what anguish there is when a son has to give up his 
faith in his father, or when a father has to give up faith in 
hisson! And in reply to his question, Jonathan had the 
evidence that at last convinced him “ that it was determined 
of his father to slay David.” When Saul brandished his 
javelin even at Aim, then Jonathan knew that further inter- 
cession was useless. 

2. By his anger for David. “So Jonathan arose from the 
table in fierce anger.” His anger was of the righteous sort. 
“For he was grieved for David, because his father had done 
him shame.” David had done nothing to deserve such 
treatment. He had been obedient, faithful, and true in all 
positions in which he had been tried. He had entered into 
no plot to obtain the kingdom for himself, and it would 
seem that as yet he did not know of God’s purpose concern- 
ing himself with relation to it. Under such circumstances, 
Jonathan was justified in his wrath. Righteous indignation 
is the sign of a noble nature. The one who can behold 
injustice without his soul rising in arms has no real love for 
the right. Gentle as Christ was, and meekly as he bore all 
insults that were directed against himself, yet with what s 
grand fury he drove the money-changers out of the temple; 
and, when the disciples would have turned away those who 
were bringing the little children to him, how he was “ moved 
with indignation”—an indignation all the more terrible 
because in his case wrath meant so much. 

3. By his warning of David. The warning was given just 
as had been agreed upon. The cry of Jonathan to the lad: 
“ Ts not the arrow beyond thee?” was the signal to David: 
“Go thy way: for the Lord hath sent thee away” (v. 22). 
That was a sign that was harder for Jonathan to give than 
it was for David to receive. For it meant that Jonathan 
had lost all hope that his father would do David justice. 
Aside from that, what is suggested by this act of Jonathan’s. 
It is nothing only what was to have been expected of him? 
Well, in that fact itself, is there not a great testimony to 
Jonathan? When one can safely act upon the supposition 
that a young man will do that which is exactly the right and 
generous thing to do, that is the most positive testimony that 
can be adduced to the nobleness of his character. Had not 
Jonathan agreed to do just this? Certainly he had. But 
agreements hold only the honorable. The danger of keep- 
ing this agreement was not slight. And, besides that fact, 
Jonathan had been informed, since making it, of the reason 
why Saul was so relentless in his pursuit of David. For 
Saul had said to him: “For as long as the son of Jesse 
liveth upon the ground, thou shalt not be established, nor 
thy kingdom.” He had learned that it was not a mere fit of 
insane jealousy and rage that had taken pousession of his 
father, but that Saul saw in David a foe to the succession of 
his son. If Jonathan had been one to whom self-interest 
could have appealed with ay success, would he have gone 
out into the field, and have warnéd David of the danger of 
appearing befare Saul? Was nct here a good opportunity 
to get rid 7 all question as to his own kingship—and that 
by a little ruse, whose falsification would have been leniently 
looked upon, or, probably, not even known? All that he 
needed to have done would have ben merely to say: 
“ Beholi, the arrows are on this side of thee,” und David would 
have delivered himself over to the vengeance of Saul. Happy 
fo: the faith of men in man is it, that there are some Jona- 
thans in the world. And for the fashioning of such men did 
Christ come into the world. Since his coming, and because 
of it, the world has known many such instances of unselfish 
living as was shown in his own. 

4. By his weeping with David. The love of Jonathan for 
David was shown :—(1.) In arranging for an interview with 
him. Jonathan was not content with merely giving to David 
the concerted sign, but he felt that. he must see his friend 
before he went away, perhaps forever. Hence he sent the 
lad back into the city, that he might be alone with David. 
In the present temper of Saul, such an interview was not 
safe. (2.) In his weeping with him. Above all else these 
two friends felt the pang of parting. David was being 
driven away from court. Night had come, as it were, in the 
midst of day, and had swallowed up all of his bright pros- 
pects. Instead of going out and in before the people, much 
beloved by them, henceforth he was to be a fugitive from the 
unrelenting pursuit of a bitter and powerful enemy. If ever 





he had had a thought of being king, how far away now 
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must have seemed the possibility of reaching the throne! 
But cruel as all this was, Saul had wounded David in no way 
wo deep as in causing the separation between himself and 
Jonathan. He prized the love and the society of this friend 
more than all else that he was leaving behind him. What 
was felt by David, was felt, also, by Jonathan. The two 
“wept one with another until: David exceeded ”—broke 
down with weeping. Both of these men valued friendship, 
such as they felt for each other, more than they valued the 
crown that Saul so loved. (8.) In bidding him go in peace. 
In sending David away, Jonathan referred to the solemn 
covenant which they had made with each other in the name 
ef the Lord, each saying : “ The Lord be between me and thee, 
and between my seed and thy seed for ever.” However Saul 
might continue to hate him, David knew that with the death 
of Saul that hatred would have an end. When he was being 
pursued so that he had to hide in caves, it was no small 
solace to him to know that he was loved by the son as much 
as he was hated by the father. (4.) In his remaining true 
to his covenant. This was the last interview but one of these 
men so illustrious in their friendship. That took place in 
the wilderness of Ziph, when Saul was seeking David's life. 
Believing then that it was God’s will that David should be 
king, Jonathan sought him out, “and strengthened his hand 
in God” (23: 16). There are few characters that can at all 
compare with that of Jonathan for chivalrous devotion, 
fidelity and unselfishness. It was comparatively an easy 
thing for him to encourage with his friendship a youthful, 
but hitherto unknown victor; but when he found that that 
victor was ordained to wear the crown that hereditarily was 
his, then to keep friendship and faith with him, and unenvy- 
ingly to take the lower position, shows a nobility of charac- 
ter that stands almost without a peer. Jonathan took the 
crown from off his own head, and placed it upoa the head of 
David ; but in doing so, he left upon his own brow a crown 
that has given immortal kingliness. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


David's friend.—What was his name? He knewthat Saul 
had given orders to all his servants that they should kill 
David. He loved him so well he resolved to plead for him 
with his father the king. He told David to hide in some 
secret place, and he would intercede for him and tell him 
afterwards what his father said. What is it to intercede? 
Jonathan talked with Saul, and begged him not to sin against 
David; he reminded him that David had never wronged 
him, but had helped him, had slain the giant, and so saved 
all Israel. Saul hearkened to his son, and promised with a 
solemn oath,—“ As the Lord liveth, he shall not be slain.” 
Jonathan told David, and trusting in the king’s promise, 
David came irito the presence of Saul as before. There was 
war again with the Philistines. What brave captain over 
thousands was ready to fight against them? Again he con- 
quered, and they fled from before him. Again the evil 
spirit came to Saul as he sat in his house with David before 
him; again he flung the javelin, but it went into the wall, 
for David: fled to his own house. He had married a daugh- 
ter of Saul named Michal, for Saul had promised that the 
man who killed one hundred Philistines might marry his 
daughter; David killed two hundred, and the king’s daugh- 
ter became his wife. She knew her father meant to kill her 
husband: and in the night she let him down through a win- 
dow, and he escaped, and went to Samuel, and told him all 
Saul had done to him. Are you not sure that the old 
prophet grieved more than ever over the king for whom the 
people had rejected God? Michal was right in thinking 
Saul would kill David ; that very night he sent servants even 
to his bed-chamber with orders to take him. Did they find 
him? No; only an image in the form of a man, resting on 
a pillow, for his wife put the image in David's place. 

The meeting.— David wanted to see Jonathan; he came to 
him, and in the twentieth chapter of 1 Samuel are the 
talke the two friends had together. There are few such long 
conversations given in the Bible; in these we may see the 
loving friendship of these two men who believed in God and 
in each other, pictures of two true brave hearts. David 
asked, “What have I done? Why does your father seek 
my life?” He knew that he was in danger every moment, 
but Jonathan was sure his father would tell him all his 
plans, and he promised to get word to David in time to 
escape. Jonathan showed his faith in God; for in his name 
he made all these promises to David, and David to him. 
They made a covenant or agreement to be true friends 
always, not only to each other, but to their children. Jona- 
than believed God would save David and make him king, 
and he only asked to be next to him when God gave him 
the kingdom. Jonathan told him to meet him again in 
three days, and he would show him, by a sign, if he would 
be safe if he stayed, or if he must go far away to save his life. 

The feast in Saul’s house—The next day there was a feast 
at the king’s table. Jonathan and another brother sat by 
the king, but David’s place was empty. The next day, at 
dinner, it was the same. “Why cometh not the son of Jesse 
to meat, neither yesterday nor to-day?” asked Saul. Jona- 


than made an excuse for him, but Saul was angry and said, 

“Send him to me, for he shall surely die.” Jonathan dared 

to ask, “Why? What hath he done?” Saul was so angry, 

he tried to cast the javelin at his own son ; and Jonathan rose 

from the table, sure that his friend must fly for his life. 

T he parting.—The third morning after David and Jona- 

than met before, Jonathan took the boy who waited on him, 

and went out into the fields beyond the city. He said to the 

boy, “I will shoot, and you run find the arrows.” As he ran, 

he shot an arrow far beyond him, and then shouted loudly to 

the boy, “Is not the arrow beyond thee?” Then he called 

again, “Make speed, haste; stay not.’ The words were 

meant for other ears. The boy did not know that by his 

ready obedience he was helping one of God’s chosen ones. 
Cannot children serve with willing hands and active feet in 
every-day duties? The boy found the arrows quickly, and 
brought them to his master; he gave him his bow and quiver 
of arrows, and bade him carry them home. From behind a 
great stone, in the south of the field, David came, bowing 
low to Jonathan; then they kissed each other and wept, 
David crying aloud. He knew from the words to the boy, he 
must “haste; stay not.” Jonathan repeated the words of 
their covenant, “The Lord be between me and thee.” They 
parted, David an outcast, praying as he went, “In God have 
I put my trust; I will not be afraid what man can do unto 
me;” Jonathan went. home, sorrowing for the man “he 
loved as his own soul.” 

The friend closer than a brother.—Did David's elder brother 
seem very kind tohim? Of all his seven brothers, did one 
love him as Jonathan did? Jonathan would have been king 
after Saul, but for David’s sake he was willing to give up a 
throne. There is One whose love for us is stronger than 
Jonathan’s for David. What did he give up when he came 
to earth to live and die for us? What did Jonathan give 
David, and where did he take him to live? Our Friend gives 
a robe of salvation, a home in his Father’s house, a crown 
and a throne; for all who love him shall reign with him. 
Could Jonathan’s pleading love and pity save his friend? 
Our Friend intercedes for us; and even our prayers in his 
name are heard and answered. The two friends’ covenant 
was for their children also. Years after, a lame son of Jona- 
than was kept by King David. Our Friend covenants to 
bless the children unto thousands of those who love him. 
What must a man do who would have friends? So to have 
this everlasting Friend closer than a brother, we must give 


Jonathan and David is only a picture. 
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FRIENDS AND FOES. 
DAVID'S JONATHAN, 
FRIEND 
OUR JESUS. 
DAVID'S BAUL. 
ENEMY 
OUR SATAN. 
SUBMIT RESIST 
YOURSELVES UNTO THE 
GOD. DEVIL. 
THE LORD BE BETWEEN ME AND THEE. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ How sweet, how heavenly is the sight.” 
“TI am so glad that our Father in heaven.” 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“ How pleasant thus to dwell below.” 
“Behold, how good a thing it is,” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


David, “ He must increase, but I must decrease’? (Title.) 
How may we secure friends, and what relation may be 
excelled in our highest friendship? (Golden Text.) 

To what question must we give sufficient answer that our 
acts may stand approved by God and man? (1 Sam. 20: 32.) 
On what more memorable occasion was the same question 
asked? (Luke 23: 22.) What obligation did God lay upon 
man when he furnished him with a faculty to discern the 
moral quality of actions? (Rom. 2: 13-15.) What state of 
feeling existed between Saul and Jonathan at this time? 
(vs. 80, 31.) What was the immediate cause of his anger? 
(Briefly, vs. 1-29.) What two attempts against David seem 
to have been concealed from Jonathan? (19: 9-24.) What 
had caused this fresh outburst of enmity after Jonathan had 
effected a peace? (19: 8.) To how great exposure must we 
be willing to subject ourselves in defending our best Friend? 








(v. 38; Matt. 10: 35-37.) What two beatitudes could Jona- 


him our heart’s love and service, of which the friendship of 


Who, in the spirit of John the Baptist, could say of 


than claim? Is anger against injustice to be commended or 

condemned? (v. 34.) Is it probable that Jonathan’s jealousy 

for David had, or had not, a religious element in it? (Eph. 

4: 26; comp. Psa. 4: 2-4.) Is it right, or wrong, to use. men 

as tools in our hands, in the service of Christ? (vs. 35-39; 

Matt. 10: 16.) Isit right, or wrong, to go on an errand of 
love under cover of work or amusement? If we would be 

faithful to our friends and obligations, what kind of oppor- 

tunities must we sometimes make? (vs. 40-42.) Why did 

Jonathan need take the lad, and give the signal if he intended 

speaking face to face with David? What is the difference 
between a sign and a signal? (Matt. 16: 2, 3; Josh. 2: 18; 

Num, 10: 4, 5.) What seven signals has God arranged 

with angels to give the earth before the pouring out of the 
vials of his wrath? (Rev. 8: 2, 7, 8, 10,12; 9:1,13.) To 
» what end will these signals be given? (Rev. 9: 20.) What 
advantage have we in living in an age of signs, rather than 
of signals? Where did David seek refuge from Saul? 
(Briefly, 1 Sam. 21.) Did he do right, or wrong, in seeking 
refuge with the king of Gath? Did he lie to Ahimelech, 
the priest, or did he not? Did he do right, or wrong, in ask- 
ing the hallowed bread? What was the result of his visit 
to Ahimelech? (Briefly, 1 Sam. 22.) Continue the story of 
the refugee until he reached Engedi. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The true Oriental bearing of Jonathan’s answer to his 
father, with which this lesson opens, can hardly be under- 
stood without a reference to the immediately preceding con- 
text. Saul, in vexation at being thwarted by Jonathan’s 
connivance at David’s departure, and either not knowing, or 
not caring to reveal his knowledge, that Jonathan had been 
in sympathy with David and was privy to David’s pretext, 
chose to reprove Jonathan as if guilty only of worldly folly; 
and yet in terms which would lose none of their force in 
case Jonathan should be fully and knowingly in league with 
David against Saul. Saul calls Jonathan a “ son of rebellious 
folly,” that is, a rebelliously foolish fellow, and reproaches 
him, in broad Oriental style, with doing an act which was 
tantamount to an indecent exposure of himself and his 
mother. Fully to explain this speech of Saul by parallel 
examples would hardly do here; but it is altogether natural, 
and derives its force from two distinct sources, each of them 
peculiarly Oriental, and each having its parallel within the 
Bible, as well as out of it. 

Having shown up Jonathan’s act as one that amounted to 
behavior like that of Ham to Noah, as well as an almost 
unpardonable treason to the family and breach of patriarchal 
rule (and thereby doubly deserving death were the culprit 
not an absolute fool), Saul entreats his son to send after 
David that he may speedily be put out of the way. The sin 
and shame to the family may be wiped away, and the whole 
transaction may, after all, be made to wear only the appear- 
ance of Oriental subtilty, and Jonathan make sure to himself 
the succession to the crown in a way that shall make all his 
subjects (in their Oriental way of thinking) both respect his 
talents and fear his quiet power. 

And here begins the text proper. Jonathan made formal 
Panswer to his father, not responding to the former part of 
the accusation, and thereby tacitly denying it; and stands 
squarely on the plain justice of the case, as it were; asking a 
question, which, if answered in his favor, would indeed 
sweep away the first part of Saul’s speech as groundless, but 
yet force him to take back nothing in words, and leave the 
whole space clear. The whole is a very keen and fine dis- 
play of that Oriental wit with one’s head in the lion’s mouth, 
which is not only so effective in actual use, but so dear to all 
the Oriental writers of anecdote and chronicle. 

All things considered, Saul’s answer was the only one he 
could make, in the circumstances, without yielding to Jona- 
than. He had upbraided Jonathan with the two family 
crimes which deserved death ; and if he viewed Jonathan as 
persisting in shameless folly and rebellion, the javelin was 
the only proper answer. 

And yet, that dangerous interview passed, it is quite Orien- 
tal for the whole matter to be dropped, and treated as if it 
had never happened. But that the foregoing is the true 
view of the case, we see already from David’s foresight in 
verse 10. Jonathan’s anger appears to have gone down with 
the sun; his mourning, evidenced by his fasting on that sec- 
ond day of the new moon, seems to have been finished that 
day. ; 

The mourning, by the way, on account of a serious differ- 
ence with one’s father, or with one’s near friend, is a bit of 
nature which the Orientals generally recognize as a fit 
action, and which some of the Western poets have taken 
advantage of with great success. For example, Goethe hints 
at it, but with far too great prudence to divest the action of 
its more prominent Occidental features, in the despair and 
tears of Hermann after his father’s wordy outbreak. In 
either case, Jonathan or Hermann, the father had “done 
him shame;” which, except as a deserved punishment or 
needed correction, was a family treason (a terrible thing at 
its worst im the East), as well as a personal affront, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 


How to see Jesus with Fullness of FL 4 and Peace. By J. W. Kimball. 
16mo, pp. 21. Boston: John A. ipple. 


Marie Antoinette. By Sarah Tytler, author of Modern Painters, etc. 
16mo, pp. 24. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Rome: Pagan and Papsl.. By Nourant Brock, M. A. 12mo, illustrated, 
pp. xii, 270. London: Hodder and Stoughton. Price, 7s. 6d. 


Missourt Christian Lectures, delivered at Independence, Missouri. 
12mo, pp. 204. St. Louis, Missouri: John Burns. Price, $1.00. 


The Mystery of Creation and of Maa: To which is added A New View of 
Future Punishment. 16mo, pp. 24. Philadeiphia: J. B. Lippincott. 


God and the Future Life: The reasonableness of Christianity. By 
Charles Nordhoff. 16mo, pp. 28. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


The Cottage Kitchen: a collection of practical and unexpensive receipts. 
By Marion Harland. 16mo, pp. 276. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


The Theory of Morals. By Paul Janet. Translated from the latest 
French edition. 8vo, pp. x, 490. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $2.5. 


Handbook of Dates, arranged alphabetically and chronologically. Com- 
jled by Henry Clinton Brown. i6mo, pp. 181. New York: A. W. 
vell. Price, $1.25. 


Judith: a chronicle of old Virginia. By Marion Harland. (Our Conti- 
nent Library.) 1i2mo, Ulustrated, pp. 391. New York: Fords, How- 
ard, and Hulbert. Price, $1.50. 


A Popular Commentary to the New Testament FEdited by Philip 
Schaff, D. D. Vol. 1V. The Catholic Episties and Revelation. Large 
8vo, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $5.00. 


History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. A new edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. Vol. Il. Ante-nicene Christianity. 
8VO, pp. 8a. New York: Charlies Scribner's Sons. Price, $4.00. 


Piggerch Boys and Girls; being parts ofthe“ Lives” of Plutarch, edited 
for boys and girls with an introduction. By John 8. White, LL.D. 
Bapare ovo. maps, illustrations, pp. xv, 468. New York: G. P. Put- 

‘s Bons, 


MUSIC. 


Cuma Light: For the Sunday-school. By Emma Pitt. Oblong 16mo, 
ards, pp. 178. Baltimore, Maryland: Emma Pitt. Price, 30 cents. 


The Duplex Hymn and Tune Book; or, Selections for praise for all 
Christians, with music in full, on a new plan. i8mo, pp. 244. Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Presbyterian Publishing Company. Price, 50 cents; 
sample copy, 35 cents. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN+* 


There is one class of holiday books for children which 
is likely to be crowded into a second place during 
the excitement of the Christmas season. These are the 
books which make no special attempt to satisfy 
the holiday demand for that which appeals chiefly to the 
esthetic eye, but whose aim is to please, to instruct, or 
to amuse, by their matter rather than by their form. 
We have already noticed several holiday books, which 
had the help of elaborate binding, delicate engraving, 
and superfine typography, to’ substantiate their claims 
to public attention; the books mentioned in the present 
article (with the exception of the two first mentioned), 
chiefly lay claim to notice on account of the matter of 
their contents. Generally their binding, illustrations, 
and typography are good; but they have more affinity 
with the book which the publisher sends out at any time 
of the year, rather than with the luxurious editions pre- 
pared to meet a special demand during the holidays. 

The present season has seen the publication of two 
“ Boys’ Plutarchs,” The first was noticed favorably in 
these columns a week or two ago; the second deserves 
even more favorable notice than the first. It is 
from the editorship of Dr. John S. White; and it con- 
sists of such selections from the Parallel Lives of Plu- 
tarch, as boys and girls would be likely to understand, 
As compared with its rival edition, it shows more fidelity 
to the form and the spirit of the Parallel Lives; and it 
has a literary and biographical introduction which should 
place its youthful readers in a position to comprehend 
the spirit and purpose of the gentle Cheronean biog- 
rapher. There are also tables of the weights and meas- 
ures mentioned by Plutarch, a chronological table, and 
a list showing the pronunciation of classical names, 
This volume has more than forty illustrations, and four 
good maps. 

. In Jingles and Joys for Wee Girls and Boys, that inde- 
fatigable rhymster Mrs. Mary D. Brine presents several 





*The Boys’ and Girls’ Plutarch. By John 8. White, LL D. Square 
8vo, Ulustrated, pp. 468. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Jingles and Joys for Wee Girls and Boys. By Mary D. Brine. 4to, 
itiusttated, pp. 183. New York: Cassell an Gomseny.” 


Godfrey Mor :_A Californian mystery. By Jules Verne. 16mo 
illustrated, pp. 272, New York: Charles Sefibner’s Sons. Cloth, $2.00. 


Stephen, M.D. By the author of The Wide, Wide World. L2mo, 
Pp. New York: Robert Carter and Brother.’ Cloth, $1.75. 


Phil and his Friends. By J.T. Trowbridge. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 235. 
ton: Lee and Shepard. Cloth, $1.25. 


Her Benny. By Rev. Silas K. Hocking. 16mo, illustrated . 272, 
New York: Wardand Drummond, Cloth, $1.00. . 


His Father; or, A mother's legacy. By Silas K. Hocking, F. R. H.8. 
1émo, lilustrated, pp. 346. New York: Wardand Drummond. Cloth, $1.00, 


Sea-Waif. By Silas K. Hocking. F.R.H.S, 1émo, illustrated, pp. 274. 
New York: Ward and Drummond. Oloth, $1.00, 


Ivy: A tale of cottage life. By Silas K. Hocking, F. R. H.S. 16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 282, New York: Ward and Drummond. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Story of Young Margaret. By Sena Gilbert Fellows 16mg, pp. 
8%. New York: Phillipsand Hunt. Cloth, $1.25. 


A of Stories, By Anna B. Warner, lémo, . 238. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brovher. pe - 


Little Glory Micgjon. with Found at Last, By Mrs. G. 8. Reaney. 
16mo, pp. 186 ew ork; American Tract Society. Cloth, 75 conta. ° 


Loves Me. By Mrs. O. F. Walton. I6mo, 26. N 
abort Canter and Brother. Cloth, 50 centa. 7 er 
The Muatareeta: ¢ hele of the last century. By Mrs. H. D. Conrad. 
rT BP phia: The American Sunday-echoo) Union. 
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hundred pleasant rhymes which have been written to as 
many,or more, illustrations. The jingles are of this sort: 
“Taking a walk in the garden, you see, 
With Pussy and Kitty for company. 
Hi, little Ned, the rooster is crowing, 
His greeting to you and your friends he is showing. 
Isn’t it pleasant, this beautiful day, 
To go out in the garden and frolic and play?” 


and the illustrations are in the free and bold outline 
which children can understand. 

Passing now to the books which show no special 
effort, in their “ make-up,” at holiday display, we take 
up first Jules Verne’s Godfrey Morgan. This is a story 
of two impossible American Crusoes on an impossible 
asland off the coast of California. The story is written 
with that sublime disregard of vulgar questions of fact 
which distinguishes all the writings of the fascinating 
Frenchman; but as a nineteenth-century Crusoe, it is a 
failure. The way in which the genial California mil- 
lionaire manufactured straw bears and tigers, for the 
shooting of a nephew who believed himself to be lost, 
with his dancing-master, on a desert island, and the 
ingenious manner in which he supplied the island with 
not too savage savages, are but samples of the motiveless 
absurdity of the whole book. 

Miss Warner, who is better known as the author of 
The Wide, Wide World, has written a new story; its 
title is Stephen, M.D. It has been a cause of complaint 
against this writer that her later stories always impressed 
the reader as being simply a re-setting of the main inci- 
dents and characters of her best-known story. This 
accusation can hardly be brought against Stephen, M.D., 
which has a plot of its own, and a purpose of its 
own. The story is one of encouragement to boys; 
and the author assures the reader that its outline 
and main incidents are strictly true. It need hardly 
be said that its style is attractive. 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge is a writer whose stories some- 
times approach the sensational, but who, even then, takes 
care that their sensationalism is on the right moral side. 
There is just enough of this element in Phil and His 
Friends, to be a fly in the ointment of what would other- 
wise have been an excellent boys’ story. The love affair 
of Miss Sallie Bass is an episode (if one of the chief 
lines of action in the plot of the story can be called an 
episode) which it would have been mugh better to 
leave out. 

One of the successful children’s story-writers of Eng- 
land is the Rev. Silas K. Hocking, and on this side of 
the Atlantic his stories are not unknown. New illus- 
trated editions of four of these stories have just been 
brought out by Ward and Drummond. These are: 
Her Benny, His Father, Sea-waif, and Ivy. Her 
Benny is a story of city life among the poor; His 
Father, of life among the mountains of Wales; Sea- 
waif is a story of the sea; and Ivy is a quiet story of 
cottage life. Nothing more need be said of these than 
that they are healthy in teaching, and attractive in 
style. 

Among stories which are adapted specially for girls, 
The Story of Young Margaret, by Sena Gilbert Fel- 
lows, deserves a good place. It is a tale of unflinching 
faith and fidelity in the midst of trials, and of dauntless 
courage in the midst of opposition,—such a story as 
should put tonic into the blood of the weak and self- 
indulgent. 

A Bag of Stories, by Miss Anna B. Warner, the sister 
of Miss Susan Warner, who wrote The Wide, Wide 
World, is really a single story, with other stories strung 
along its thread. The motive of the book is the desire 
to implant a living interest in missions in the minds of 
children; and to this all the stories point. It is a sim- 
ple, readable book ; and one well fitted to accomplish its 
purpose, 

Little Glory’s Mission, and Found at Last, are two 
stories in one volume, by Mrs. G. 8S. Reaney, whose pen 
has before been employed on humble scenes of English 
life. Both stories find their chief recommendation in 
their simple exhibits of gospel truth. Another volume 
containing two stories of a similar cast, is Nobody Loves 
Me, by Mrs. O. F. Walton, author of Christie’s Old 
Organ. The appended story is Angel’s Christmas. 
Both stories are told brightly. 

German literature, like English literature, is rich in 
religious stories for the young ; and a constant exchange 
is going on between the two languages in this-important 
branch of children’s literature. Two recent translations 
from the German call for notice here: The Emigrants; 
a tale of the last century, translated from the original 
of Franz Hoffmann, by Mrs. H. D. Conrad ; and Rosa von 
Tannenberg, from the German of Schmidt, by Lucie 
Agnes Archer. The Emigrants is a story relating to 





the German Protestant emigration to this country ; and 
the scene of its principal events is laid here. It will 
therefore have a special interest to German-Americans, 
Rosa von Tannenberg is a tale of simple and earnest 
religious life in Germany. It makes no pretensions to 
literary ornament; but its naturalness and its verisimili- 
tude make up for any lack of nineteenth-century art. 





A few years ago the present writer ventured to suggest 
that the work of Mr. W. D. Howells was showing the 
influence of Mr. Henry James, Jr. The statement was 
received with surprise in some quarters, but its justice 
was soon made evident by Mr. Hewells’s successive 
appearances as a novelist, and by his enthusiastic article 
on Mr. James, in which he virtually condemned his own 
former method, and reverentially marched in Mr. James’s 
triumphal procession. Mr. Howells’s novel, A Modern 
Instance, was constructed throughout on Mr. James’s 
“realistic” plan; it cleverly and thoroughly described 
some unhappy lives, and proffered neither direct nor indi- 
rect suggestion for the remedy of a great evil of to-day. 
In A Woman’s Reason Mr. Howells returns in some 
degree to his own former field—that of the better 
American society of to-day, in the Eastern states, and 
presents one of his faithful pictures of a commonplace 
but intelligent Massachusetts girl. An English lord, a 
shipwreck on a desert island, etc., enliven the record of 
the young woman’s feeble and only half successful efforts 
to earn a living. The moral of the story is for the bene- 
fit of girls, and is twofold: Know how to earn money in 
some way, or, if not, marry the first respectable man that 
offers himself. Mr. Howells’s “power in depicting 
woman’s character” is often mentioned with praise; it 
is rather the power—as shown in this book and in the 
delineation of Marcia Hubbard—of showing some 
women’s foibles and failures. He certainly has not 
here shown the ability to appreciate the best part of 
woman’s nature. It is idle to say that such tintypes as 
these by Mr. Howells and Mr. James are heralding the 
large art of the “ novelists of the future.” The world’s 
best fiction will show in the future, as it has shown in 
the past, a soul, and a positive belief in humanity and 
its possibilities. (12mo, cloth, pp. iii, 466. Boston. 
James R. Osgood and Company. Price, $1.50.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 
Louisville, Kentucky........0....c.sccceeesereeeeed UME 11-13, 1884 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Already the Connecticut Sunday-school Association 
is inviting suggestions, through the Connecticut Sunday- 
school Record, for its next biennial gathering, which 
is set for some time next June. The Connecticut Sun- 
day-school Association believes it is never too early to 
begin. 

—Among the “councils” not in “ prospect” is that of 
the North Carolina State Sunday-school Association, 
which will not hold a meeting this year: (1) on account of 
the lack of county organizations; (2) the last two meet- 
ings of the State Association were held at Salem and 
Winston, and, as no invitations have come from other 
places, it has been decided not to hold the convention at 
all; rather than “seem to localize it in character” by 
holding it in either of these two places. 


GENERAL. 


—The receipt is acknowledged of $10.65 from Har- 
burton Sunday-schoo! for Chloe Lankton. 

—The latest course of reading is that inaugurated by 
the “Monday Club,” under the name of The New 
England Reading Circle. The basis of the course is 
history, while literature, religion, and science come in 
as related subjects. The Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston, 
sends circulars and supplies information. 

—One of the many celebrations of Luther’s birthday 
which are worthy of note was the union service of the 
Old South, Central, and Berkeley Street Congregational 
churches of Boston. Luther’s famous hymns were 
sung; and on the platform was a bust of Luther from 
the model of the statue at Worms, a “chained Bible” 
printed in 1480, and presented to the library of the 
Franciscan Fathers at Ingolstadt, 1482; a copy of 
Luther’s Translation, printed at Lunenburg, 1656, a wall- 
picture of Luther's house at Eisenach, and an engraving 
of Luther from the portrait by Louis Cranach, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 51,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
és 60 cents per line, with discounts of from & 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. During Novem- 
ber and December over two hundred thousand 
(200,000) extra copies will be printed. The 
average circulation will therefore be at least 
75,000 copies per week. These extra copies will 
not be sent out all together, in one or two great 
editions, but will be distributed as evenly through 
the weekly issues of the months named, as the 
demands of the subscription canvassers will 
permit. ie ae 

EVERY LADY, RICH OR POOR, 
should be acquainted with the value of James 
Pyle’s Pearline for all cleansing purposes. 
Its usefulness in domestic economy cannot 
well be over-estimated. 





“IT HAVE USED HORLICK’S FOOD 
for Infants, and think it very good. It is 
particularly“excetient in cases of infantile 
diarrhea, cholera infantum, etc.”—David 
Thayer, M.D., 943 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Book on treatment of children sent free, 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. Dr. C.S. Exxis, Wabash, 
Ind., says: “I prescribed it for a man who 
had used intoxicants to excess for fifteen 
years, but during the last two years has 
entirely abstained. He thinks the Acid 
Phosphate is of much benefit to him.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Absolutely the best Porous Plaster ever made. 
ie diuy blaster is composed of Fresh tops, Balsams 
an Guns. Weak Back, Side Ache, Sore Chest, and 
Other pains are speedily relieved by 
One. Ouly 25 cents at any drug-store. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
MEDIA (Pa. ACADEMY for YOUNG MEN 
AND BUOYS. Swithin C, Shertlidge, A.M. 
(diurvard College graduate), Proprietor and Principal. 
CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 

a5 South Thirteent ot 
Re-opened Sept. 17th. J. W. FAIR DD. D., Principal. 
W. J. Academy, Bridgeton, N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
rooms; kind home; good table, i ration for coll 
or business, Payment from ane a entrance. Specht 

terms to clergymen. Prin., Caleb Allen, B.A. ( 


WEST CH ESTNU Ut. STR La INSTI 

A Home Schou! You a eaves 

Eleventh year A Sept. 2th, 4035 Chestnut St. 

West Philadelphia. For ciroulare addres the _ 
Mas. J. A. BOGARD 


WISCONSIN 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 


WINTER TERM OPENS DECEMBER 12 Full 
course, preparatory and cullegiate. Board and tuition, 
$150 per year. For catalogue, aidress 


HELEN A. PEPOON, Principal, 
Fox Lake, Wisconsin, 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


How to Acquire and Practise it. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 


its use. Appl y 























A TIMELY WORK ON A VITAL TOPIC, 
The particular object of this book is to show hew a 
man of average abil? may learn to sqenk 
xtemporaneously with ease and certainty. 
vine parts of the work are simple eneugh te be 
comprehended by a schoolboy, other parts may 
be read with profit by the orater. 


275 pages. Handsomely bound, cleth, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by ali Booksellers and Newsdealers, or 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt o& price 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


“LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE” SERIES. 
CAPITAL FOR WORKING Boys. 


By J. E. McConavexry, writer for leading papers, and 
"author of “ A Hundred Gold Dollars,” “The Hard 
Master,” ete, 
Among books in the home and Sunday-school for 
boys, few are so helpful, wise, and stimulating for rich 
and poor, making the most and best of one’s seif and 
one’s opportunity. 
5, It will be read and re-read, and shape character for 
life.” —New York Advocate and Guardian. 
weekion > ll sad proce helpfuiness.” —Publishers 
*.* Elegant 12mo, uniform with the famous “ Log 
Cabin to White House,” $1.00. Mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. — 





%e | Select Notes, Cloth, $1.25. 
Peloubet 8 | Sunday Schoo) Quarterly. 20c. a year. 
Series. | Children’s 8. 8. Quarterly. l6c. a year. 


‘Tenshers Ed. of each Quar. 0c. each, 


BLISHE 
2 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Pek a Brains TORE 


e- = is ie Neha 
Br dss 





THECENTURY 
ror DECEMBER 


CONTAINS: 


“AN AVERAGE MAN,” BY ROBERT GRANT. 
First chapters of a novelette of New York 
life, by the author of “ The Little Tin Gods on 
Wheels,” and “Confessions of a Frivolous 
Girl ;”—the most serious literary work Mr. 
GRANT has yet attempted. 

THE FAIREST COUNTY OF ENGLAND. 

An interesting — descriptive of Devon- 
shire, with nine illustrations by HARRY FENN. 

“ DR. SEVIER,” BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 

The second installment of a serial novel of 
New Orleans from 1855 to 1865, by the author 
of “Old Creole Days,” and “The Grandis- 
simes.” This story, begun in November, will 
run through the magazine year. 

PETER COOPER. 

An anecdotal paper by the head of the 
Woman’s Art School at the Cooper Lustitute, 
with a portrait of Peter Cooper, engraved by 
JOHNSON. 

THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON. 

An instructive, illustrated paper by Dr. 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, lecturer on archeology 
at Cambridge, England, written with special 
reference to a recent discovery by himself. 

ECHOES IN THE CITY OF THE ANGELS. 
The romantic story of the founding of Los 
Angeles, California, by “ H. H.;” illustrated. 
THE PRETENDERS TO THE THRONE OF FRANCE. 

An interesting personal sketch, with portraits 
of the Comte de Chambord, Comte de Paris, and 
Prince Napoleon and his sons. 

THE BREAD-WINNERS. 

This anonymous novel grows more entertain- 
ing as it nears the end. A pamphlet contain- 
ing all the installments previous to November 
is for sale by all dealers; price, 10 cents. 
ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
An illustrated account of a discovery which 
the author, Professor HARRIS, of Johns Hop- 
kins University has made with regard to the 
text of the Bible. 


THE OTHER CONTENTS 
Include the second and concluding parts of 
“The Impressions of a Cousin,” by IENRY 
James, and “The Silverado Squatters, ” by 
Roser Louts STEVENSON; a charming short 
story by a new writer; a ‘eritical paper on 
GEORGE FULLER, the artist, with two full- 
page pictures; reviews of recent novels in 
‘Open Letters,” poems, etc. 


The present volume of Tar Century began 
with the November number, with which 
new subscriptions should commence. Popular 
features 

TO BE SOON PUBLISHED 
include authentic papers on Generals Sherman 
and Sheridan, with full-page portraits; an 
illustrated paper on the French Academy ; a 
series of untechnical articles on Astronomy ; 
Mr. Benjamin’s illustrated papers on a Cruise 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; General Garfield’s 
Diary in England; the series on American 
architecture, etc. 

Price, $4 00 a year, 35 cents a number. Sold 
and subscriptions received by all book and news 
dealers or the publishers, The Century Co., N.Y. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 





BULLETIN OF 
WARD & DRUMMOND. 


Christmas Carols, No. 5.—Six new pieces, $2.00 pa 
100. | 
Christmas Carols, 1, 2, 3 & 4.—$1.00 per roo each, 


tively. 

Christmas Greeting.—A new Musical and Responsive 
Service. By Fiera Neely and H. P. Danks. $4.00 per 100. 
Children’s Messiah.—A Musical and Responsive Service, 
ly Sh Inika. and H. P. Danks. $3.00 per 100. 
Cases < ild.—a nig Christmas Exercise. By Mra, W. 
S be $4.00 per 
Golden Texts and ‘Bible Gems for 1884.—New 
matter added, $2.00 per 1 
Plain Uses of the Black- board and Slate, and 
other visible and verbal bone ng ee By Mr. and Mrs. 

F. Crafts. Paper, soc., Cloth, 
Superintendent's Fest Poe ket Record, with 
spaces for marking attendance and contributions for 2 years, 
shidwing @ comparison of each year with the preceding 
one, 25¢ 
Superintendent's Pocket Record, with space for 
naines, addresses, etc., of officers, teachers and scholars. Also 
52 pages for condensed sages of school for each Sunday in 
ihe ear, etc. Russia flex., 
Superintendent's E Bible Class and Infant Class 
Teachers’ Roll Books, each, 











“ Distinctly the best Sunday-school book known 
tous. It meets a particularly urgent want, It 
ts a thing of beauty."—ADVANCE. 


Spiritual Songs 


FOR THE 


Sunday-School. 


A new and revised edition is now ready 
of this remarkably successful Sunday- 
school book, the compilation of Rev. 
Charles 8. Robinson, D.D., author of the 
leading church tune books of the day 
“Songs for the Sanctuary” and “Spiritua 
Songs.” Heretofore the price of the tune 
edition, richly bound in full (red) cloth, 
has been 40 cents to schools in quantities, 
with a cloth-bound hymn edition at 20 
cents. With the issue of the revision, we 





Hubbell’s New and Im proved Secretary’s Re- 
cord. The most complete and practical record published, 7s5c. 
Ward’s Improved Sabbath-School Money 
Envelope, for keeping class collections ; arranged for x year. 
Price, soc. per dozen, 

Sunday-School Cards.—Gems from Proverbs, 6 cards. 
Fruits of the Spirit, 96 cards. Scripture Gems, 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
24 cards in each package. I Wills, trom the Bible, 25 cards. 
Scripture quotations, ta cards, Choice Fruitand Bible Pre- 
cepts, 4 cards, Each, asc. per package. 

kinds, aehe postpaid for Sr. 7S 
Dunday-Se hool Speak ker. —A collection of pieces for 
Sunday School concerts, By A. O. Cheeney, soc. 
Seeking His Fortune, and other dialogues. By Hora 
tio Alger, Jr. and A. O. Cheeney, 75¢ 

Concert Exercises,—Anniversary. Bow in Clouds. Music 
of the Bible. Flowers. ae a Heavenly City. 


2 package each g 


My Ten Fairies. Price, 27¢. 
Sontag and Doings of Children.—By Rev. J. B. 
Smith, D.D. Full of anecdotes, etc., 2 


Infant Class Scholars’ Members hip Certificate. 
Designed and used by FAITH LATIMER, also Graduation 
Card to main school, Price, with space blank for name of 
school—Certificates, $1.00 per 100; Graduation Cards, 75c. 
per 100, 

Superintendents Teachers and others would do well to visit or 

write us. Our stock is complete in every detail. Sunday-School 

Books and Supplies a specialty. Make one bill for all your needs. 

Don’t scatter your orders, but send all to one house. Prices low, 

assortment unequalled. Prompt and careful attention in every 

ietail to orders. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau St., N. Y. Cit, 


COOK'S surrtizs 


SUPPLIES, 
IMMBNSE SAVING ! 


THMBNSE IMPROVEMENT | @ 


“T de not oan te commend them rd A the best of any.” 





- , D. D.. Racine, Wis. They give unbounded 
satisfaction.’ bade L. Hodge, Ly Ww Kan. “ Best pubdlications ia 
twenty years’ experience.” Lodi, "Mich. “The 


interest has increased Af po A A ‘—J. L. Lassiter, 
ville, N. @. ** Our school te the best im this part of the — 
and We owe it to vour supplies.""— Gee. W. Finch, 4 Auburn, C. 

“ Dosbied our school in a few weeks.""—#. Timmerman, - ’ 
N.Y. “Sehoel — every Sabbath. '— Thos. men ge 
dorta: é, One. Sohool has grows ovarly twice as large.’'— Zz, 
7. Wilson, Contre, Teza @ are having @ precious revival.” 


- Cobb, Metropolis, IU 
Golden Conser: “ By far the cheapest pediications for 





qua ity, quantity. and frequency. Everrthing Evangelical, 
pire and heipful” Chautauqea oerat: ‘ When we 
mention Lis name fa conneciion vit any Sunday-achool lite~a- 
ture. it is eufficient of its teal 
Methodist: “ Whatever Mr. Oost & puts his ay te ie given 
life and energy.” Boston Con “Mr. 


srege on 
Teese N HELPS Buermous saving to ny ew 


ELPS for 
ike 


teachers aad scholars in = grades. 
ic. te 
Le, 
libra- 
x44. 


. a Te Feat, Sekotewe Bs 
books, $6.75 per eileen fs i ea ort sa 1% 
: it, 3 = 


Palosrin or New T 
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R three 26-een 








0 Ulster gue free. 
LAVID Cc. "COO, 16 Adame &t, Chicago. 


HES.8. ARTIST. A’ A large and elegant en ovine 

illustrating the oy onal Lessons. Plain an 
colored. Sample free. FRANCIS BovINE, Publisher, 
N. E. cor. 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


©“ RPOLYMNIA,.”’ 


(RICH IN SONG.) 
A Collection of Part Songs and | tare for 
Female Voices. Compiled b 
S$. LASAR. 


It will be conceded that practical experience and 
skillfal treatment must go far in accomplisbing what 
is desired, and as the compilation and arrangement of 


** POLYMNIA »” 
is the direct result of many years’ labor of this emi- 














a@ Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


HRISTMAS ‘ ace VeuuUnArtivics 
ann Si. Jf we send set for medium-sized tree. 
13 faney coruucepias, 42 
it, w- fancy ornaments, in all 
fi cle oo8 $2.86 we Ley. 5, 24 large candles, 
iT Log cornucopies, and 47 gilt, colored and 
other fancy nh oo very beau’ iful; also 
18 ball balance candle holiers. and 6 hoiiers with 
fancy brilliuat colored reflectors . a so colured tree 
reflect rs, brilliant chains, goid moss, ele., 
Tibustrated ca alogue Address, DAVID 
, 4 Adams street, Chicage. 


Free! Cards and Chromos. 


We will send free, by mail, a sample set of our 
large German, French, and American Chromo 
Cards, on tinted and gold grounds, with a price list 
of over 200 different ns, on receipt of a stamp 
for postage. We will a ‘send free by mail as 
samples, ten of our beautiful Chromos, on receipt 
of ten cents to pay for peaking and postage; also 
enclose a confidentia) price list of our large oil 
chromos. Agents wanted. Address F. GLEASON 
& Co., 46 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 


genia. C/7 RISTMAS 


SCHOOL 
ooka,”“ le. each. and mprectes deautifal vooks, Io. . to 260. 
® Silk, with motioes, ‘e. and 10e. 
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W. A. WILDE & ‘CO. 
a 


Ame ne tist Pu ae 
Louis. 


Philadelphia, am Baptis Yor es Chieago, orS 


EAR Y’S OLD BOOK & 
Market streets, Ph ted tO Ninth and 


hristmas 
Pans, Palettes, Embersed, eto,, 4c. 
fies = fie fvingeé, double card, 
end upwards eal 
ef i baaket work, 
candy yo (very pretty). oat oeket aie 
{raecti 
tie. he ‘tor 
Sane bean orn ui ~'™ fanoy allt » doge ot 
Th Bibles, » Levely Bi : ele, 
5. amily idles, tot ives ° 
DAVID C. 
Adams street, Chicago, a 
| jay per dozen, - 00 apr panda. ne 30 cents 
for a dozen for at PY Satisfaction 


pressed flowers, on 
card, holiday mottoes, l5c. Fulere 
Liera, for candy. with —_ 
Z 1.2 uu es Life 
noe Large edeane — ons. joner Boor a 
Size 434 x 2%; nine d , printed in ten colors. Price, 
| dress J.8, OGILVI , a1 Rose § 


ew York, 


nteed. Ad- | 


nent teacher in educating female voicesin the Packer 
| Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York, one of the 
| largest educational! institutions in the country, it fol- 
| lows that 
“* POLYMNIA” 
|} should be an improvement on other works of its kind. 
The selections embrace the most beautiful and effec- 
tive compositions by prominent writers, and are 
within the average range of vccal ability. 
PRICE, $1.00 PER COPY. $8.00 PER DOZEN. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


Magnificent 
Anthem Books. 


ANY ONE OF THESE SURE TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION. 


PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 


Boards, $10.00 per doz. ; $1.00 each by mail: 


| TEMPLE ANTHEMS.—Lowry and Doane. 


Boards, $12.00 per doz. ; $1.25 each by mail. 


CHORAL ANTHEMS.—Danks. 


Boards, $13.50 per doz, ; 
ENGLISH ANTHEMS.—Lasar. 

Cloth, $24.00 per doz. ; 
aa” A full catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 








$1.50 each by mail. 


2.25 each by mail. 








TEW C HRIST YW AS CAROLS.—“Shout the 
4 Glad Tidings,” Fr. Schilling, 10 cts, “ Beautiful 
Star of Faith and Love,” Fr Schilling, 5 cts. “ Long 
Ago aStar was Shining.” Fr. Schilling, 5 cts, “Star 


of Advent,’ enone 5 cts. 
receipt of price. 
| BONER & CO., No. 


Mai aad, pooepad, 


post won 
0. Hide Chestnut 8 St., P 


oR 


have, after some experimenting, prepared 
anew and cheaper style of binding, but 
one of almost equal beauty and strength 
with the full cloth books, and we are there- 
fore able to announce a 


Reduction in Price to $30 a Hundred, 


or 80 cents each, for the tune edition, in 

this style. The present prices are as fol- 

lows: 

Tune edition, full red cloth, strongly sewed, 40 cts. 

cloth back, red paper sides) 

with silk "finish, paper and >30 cts, 

sewing as in full cloth books, j 

Hymn edition, full red cloth, strongly sewed, 20 cts, 
Single sample copies of above sent for 

25, 20, and 15 cents, respectively. Send 

for the wonderful array of testimonials. 

THe CENTURY CO., N. Y. 


PREPARE FOR XMAS! 


NEW MUSIC, 1883. 
The Holy Child, 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. 6. A superior 
and entirely new Service of Scripture and Song by 

v. Ropenr Lowry. The Selections are ‘admirable, 
and the Songs have all been written for the Christmas 
time. 16 pages. 


Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 14 


Contains beautiful Carols by favorite authors, Arp 
abundant suppiy of songs for any Christmas festival. 


Price, $3.00 per 100; 4 cts. each by mall. 


Our Christmas Cantatas 


Are acknowledged to be the best ever issued. 
“SANTA sAUS,? *THE GHT OF 
GLORY,” “L[MMANUEL.” 25 cts. each ; 
words only, 5 cts. each, 


Christmas Anthems 


From 5 to 10 cents each, 
J A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


HOOD'S CAROLS 
CHRISTMAS, 1883. 


By Ino. R. Sweney and W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
ARE SIMPLY GRAND! TRY THEM. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. $4 PER 100. 














1018 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa. 
ANTHEMS “Tt Came Ls the Midn mi * 
* Geo, Wm. Warren, 60 cts. 
Let Your Biuneling 
Voices,” Holden, 60 cts, Communion Service 
wanger, 40 cts. 
Offertory Sentences, Danks. 20 cts. The Watental 
Shepherds,” Williams, 40 ets. “I will Arise” (sen- 
ER DEU Unison Te Deum and Jubilate, 
* Geo. Wm. Warren; also by Jos. 
Mosenthal. 
in C, by Warren, 25 cents each. 
Eleven Carols by Dudley Buck, and 


JOHN J. HOOD, 
Anthem No. 2, Danks, 25 cts. “ 
OFFERTORIES. 530 1°44 “ptt, 
tenes). Williams, 20 cts. 

Te Deum in G, by Waud; inG, by Danks; 
CARO * others, Christmas Service, Danks. 


Alzamoras Collection, 5 cents each. Grace Collection 
(seven carols), 20 cents. Send for complete list. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, Nev York. 
THE NEW CHARMING OPERETTA 


TYROLIEN QUEEN, 


By C. F. HANSON, is pronounced the most success- 
ful Operetta now in print, for Exhibitions of Acad- 
emies and Singing classes for young people, Easily 
learned in three weeks. Musical critics speak high in 





its praise. Crowning success wherever pro- 
duced, Spec imen copy sent on Ege _ tO Se, 

‘ARL F. HANSON & Publis ers, 
(Mention this paper.) 22 Main Worcester,’ ‘Mass. 


TWO CHRISTMAS CONCERT SERVICES 


For the pe ey -school are pu ——— in the December 
| pombes of the Concert Quarterly. a5 cont 9 ene. 


Sm oa ORTH a = Main 


Sample by 
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A STORY OF THE UNSEEN WORLD. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
* Che Gates Ajar,” ete. $1.25. 

This s a story of the unseen world, of its possible 
activ ‘es, its sense of security, its illumination, and 
exper ences, as a reverent imagination foresees them, 
It apyeals to the hopes and longings of all who have 
lost dear friends, and who seek to realize the life into 
whic they have entered, 

“The effect of the book is to make this life better 
worth liv ing, and the next life better worth desiring. 
The »nthor's conceptions of heaven are wholly pure 
and tofty, yet warm with human love and interest. 
They touch the deepent yearnings of the soul, and 

ith 


serv® Lostrengthen faith and quicken aspirations.” 
Bost m Journal. 


“Imagination carries Lt iss Phelps, as the title ne 
cates, on a bolder flight than when, some years 
she only looked through ‘The Gates Afar,’ and sh 
tries to answer more fully than before the unformu- 
lated questions of curious believers; but apart from 
all this, the story is a beautiful piece of art, rising at 
times almost to the domain of poetr .. Few will 
deny that it is inspired by a pure, delicate, and whole- 
some feeling, and that its general tendency is elevating 
and religious.””—New York Tribune. 


“* The Gates Ajar’ was an interesting book, but it 
bears no comparison with ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ in which 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps bas with ripened intellect and 
stronger soul taken the same theme and wrought it 
into what is at once a remarkable Py ce of literary art 
and an extraordinary spiritual flight.’’—Springfleld 
Republican. 


ILLUSTRATED TESTAMENT. 
THE NEw TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND 
Saviour Jesus Crrist. With engrav- 
ings on wood from designs of Fra Angelico, 
Pietro Perugino, Francesco, Francia Lo- 
renzo di Credi, Fra Bartolommeo, Tiuean 
Raphael, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Daniel di 
Vo terra, and others. In one volume, royal 
Ato, cloth, gilt, 540 pages. Price, $10.00; 
full moroceo, special, $20.00. 
A most sumptuous volume, embellished on every 
page with ornamental borders and vignettes, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price weedy thes the pentane 8. 


HOUGHTON, IN, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(Now ready.) 


FOWARD FVERETT ALES 


LATEST STORY. 


“Our Christmas in a Palace.” 


In artistic holiday binding. Price, $1.00. 











(Ready in Standard Library No. 102.) 


FRENCH CELEBRITIES. 


By CLARETI® and others (translated). 
> A ERE 15 cts. 


POPULAR LIFE OF LUTHER. 


Based on Késtlin’s “ Life of Luther.” Translated 
and enlarged by G. F. BEHRINGER. Clear, scholarly, 
ret -aper, 25 cents; cloth, 

See other issues in catalogue, sent free. 


IMPORTANT WORKS NOW READY. 
Apostolic Life. 
Inner Life of Christ. 3 vois., complete.. 
Spyrgeen’s Treasury of of David. Com 

vols.; 6 ready 
Meyer’s Commentar “on Acts. By WIL- 
LIAM ORMISTON, LL. 












"‘Hoyt-Ward ( Gyclopedia 
Of Quotations. 
Over 17,000 Quotations, 50,000 Lines of Con- 
cordance. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


Ex-Speaker Randall : “ IT send check for copy; It is 
the best book of quotations which I have seen. 


'Y> SUNDAY SC 


——{ SUPERINTENDENT WANTS 1 


(AMATIONS 


YL hy 


OR SUNDAY SCHOOLS BY 


Foof SLACHILMORE 


ROCHESTER: UNIVERSITY N-Y. 


16 M0. 250 PP. BDS—PRICE 50 


Those who order the book—and there are hun- 
dreds of Sunday Schools that need such a one—may 
do it, sure of finding it of the right kind.—The 
Standard, 

Mailed post free on receipt of price, by 


HENRY A. SUMNER & COMPANY, 
205 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Tiere a NEW, RICH, and RARE work, never before 
equaled in attractions and value to all classes, Over 2000 
Gtemvebtens, 1100 “0 Introduction by Bishop Simp- 
son. Contributions trom 40 Colleges and Special 


ists. 

WANTED. This great work 

 isfull of original 

features, A fortune has been ex- 

pended in its preparation, and there 

isnoauch thing ascompetitionon it. $1000 to $3000 a year for 

afew more Great class men. A valuable pamphict free. The 

finest Prospectus ever made, sent ulne agents for examina- 
tion. Address Wy, 5. Cees, Subtiober 


‘Arch Street, phia,'Pa. 
PU This will apperr but once.) “GR 
Stamps. Sam- 


it PA to sell our Rubber Prin ., Cleveland, O. 





















ples free, J, M, Mitten & 


“Christmas Music for the World,”’ 





| Exercises, viz. 


THE C€ HRISTM AS CONCERT, by Hezekiah 


CHRIST THE LORD, by Frank Sweet. 
FOLLOWING THE STAR, by Marion West. 
KING’S BIRTHDAY, by Marion West. 
CHRISTMAS LIGHTS, by Marion West. 
ANGELS CHRISTMAS CAROLS, by Marion 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT EXERCISE sent free 





Practical, profitable and pleasant. 
OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose 8 t, New York, 


THE YOUTHS 


EOE 


Vol. XXV., No. 47. 








COMPANION 


1884. 


COMPANION gives more than two hundred stories yearly, by the 

» noted authors. The next volume will be unequalled in its variety of 

entertaining and instructive matter. The COMPANION is published every 
week, is handsomely illustrated, and is a paper for the whole family. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


The Foundling of Paris, by 
The Covenanter’s Daughter, by 


A Boys’ Story, by 


A Story of English Rustic Life, 
A Story of Adventure, by 


Alphonse Daudet 
Mrs. Oliphant 

J. T. Trowbridge 
Thomas Hardy 
C. A. Stephens 


Adventure and Travel. 


Shark-Hunting, by 

Among the Moonshiners, by 
Outwitted. An Indian Adventure, 
Wrecked Upon a Volcanic Island, 
Stories of the Cabins in the West, 
Adventures in the Mining Districts, 


T. B. Luce 

J. Chandler Harris 
Lieut. A. Chapin 
Richard Heath 

E. J. Marston 

H. Fillmore 


Breaking in the Reindeer, and Other Sketches of Polar 


adventure, by 
Stories of Menageries. 


W. H. Gilder 


Incidents connected with Men- 


agerie Life, and the Capture and Taming of Wild Beasts 


for Exhibition, by 
Boys Afoot in Italy and Switzerland. 


8S. 8. Cairns 
The Adven- 


tures of two English boys travelling abroad at an expense 


of one dollar a day, by 


Original 


Nugent Robinson 


Poems. 


The greatest living poets of ENGLAND, FRANCE and AMERICA will 
contribute original poems written expressly for CoMPANION readers. 


Alfred Tennyson, 
Victor Hugo, 


The Earl of Lytton, 


J. CG. Whittier, 
T. B. Aldrich. 





Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 


Stage-Driver Stories, by 


Stories of Saddle-Bag Preachers, 

The Last Days of Women of Fashion, by 
My First Visit to a Newspaper Office, 
My Pine-A eee Fs ae with Incidents 


of Florida Life, b 


Rose Terry Cooke 
H. L. Winckley 

James Parton 
Murat Halstead 


C. H. Pattee 


Queen Victoria’s "Household and Drawing- 


Rooms, by 


H. W. Lucy 


Child Friendships of Charles Dickens, by his 


Daughter, 


Mamie Dickens 


Student Waiters. Some Humorous Incidents 
of a Summer Vacation in the White Moun- 


tains, by 


Child McPherson 


The Editorials of the Companron, without having any bias, will give clear views of current 


events at home and abroad. 


The Children’s Page will sustain its reputation for 


charming pictures, poems, and stories for the little ones. 





SPECIAL OFFER—To any 


one who subscribes now, and 


sends us $1.75, we will send the Companion free to January 
1st, 1884, and a full year’s subscription from that date. 





issued Weekly. Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen Copies Free. 


Address, 


_ Please mention where you read this Advertisement. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. MASS. 





NEW CHRISTMAS EXERCISE, 


ENTITLED, 


By MARION WEST. 
Price, 5 cents per copy. 


Also, new editions of our ever-popular Christmas 


Butterworth. 


West. 
Price, 5 cents each. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


25 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


to any address for a two-cent stam 
Address J ™e 





music ron UHRIS MAS! 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
NEW! BRIGHT! BEAUTIFUL! 


** Christmas Service Annual 


en SUNDAY- | 
SCHOOL UNION 


furnishes a full line of Lesson Helps and 
Periodicals for Sunday-schools. 
They consist of: 


1. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. Single copy, by 
mail, 60 cents per year; 2 to 4 copies, monthly, per 
year, 55 cents; 5 to 9 copies, monthly, per year, 50 
cents ; 10 to 19 copies, monthly, per year, 45 cents; 20 
copies or more, monthly, per year, 40 cents. 

For introduction the Sunday-Schoo! World will be 
supplied during the first quarter of 1884 for only 
Ten Cents. 
uk THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION QUAR- 

RLY. 20cents per year; 5 copies and over, 15 cents 
= 


. THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION PRI- 
many QUARTERLY. 15 cents per year. 4 cents a 
single copy. 4 copies and over, 10 cents each per year. 


4. SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER. A large four-page 
monthly. 


6. PRIMARY LESSON PAPER for the younger 


scholars, with illustrations. 
Price of each of these papers REDUCED to 6 cents a 
copy per year, Or one-half cent per copy per month. 
REVIEW PAPERS. 


6. QUARTERLY Review CHART. 25 cents per 
quarter, or $l a year. 


7. SUPERINTENDENT'S REVIEW PAPER. 8 centsa 
year. 


8. SCHOLARS’ AND TEACHERS’ REVIEW PAPER 


Ten copies and over, 3 cents each per year. 


PICTORIAL PAPERS. 


9. THE SUNDAY HOUR. Single copy, monthly, 25 
cents a year. Ten or more copies, 9 cents each per 
year, or 234 cents per quarter. 


10. ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
The same price as ‘‘ The Sunday Hour.” 


1. raury IN LIFE. Thesame price as “ The Sun- 
day Hour 


12. THE YOUTH’S WORLD (monthly). Single cop- 
ies, monthly,25cents a year. 5copies or more, iZcents 
each a year. 

One copy of each of these four papers monthly to 
one address, seventy-five cents per annum. 

13. THE PICTURE WORLD for Little People. 25 
centsa year. 5 copies or more, 20 cents each a year. 

When taken with the other four pictorial papers 
in quantities it is furnished at less rates. 
One copy of each of these five papers monthly to 
one address, $1.00 per annum. 
These five pictorial papers with the Sunday-School 

World may be had for $1.50. 

Send for specimens of these papers, and 
judge as to their wnessunnsmundin and excellence. 


THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK FOR 1884. 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE. 

This handy little Commentary on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1884 is now ready. Besides 
two colored maps and numerous illustrations, it con- 
tains blackboard designs of an ay and improved 
character, and fulland comprehensive notes, explana- 
tions, questions and teachings. 


Price, py. mail, postpaid, Sener, card-board covers, 


cents ; 50 copies, $4.00. Bound in boards, 
yo copy, 15 cents; 50 copies, $6.00. 


The American 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


“OXFORD” 








TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


“We have no hesitation in saying that, all things 
considered, the OXFORD TEACHERS’ IBLES are better 


for the Sun -school teacher than any other with 
which we ave iliar.”—The Sunday School Times. 

“All = considered, we prefer the Oxrorp 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES to the London; and it is between 
these two that the iy vmod is commonly to be made.” — 
The Sunday School Time. er 25, 1880. 

“Tt is only fair to say y that fnine the! light of later exam- 
nation, we have seen no reason! to change | our ex- 
7 opinion that the OxFrorD TEACHERS’ BIBLE 

the most serviceable for the use of the ordinary 
Sunday-school teacher.”—The Sunday School Times, 
February 24, 1883. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New } York. 





ing the Trumpet Song, and one ete a oon and 
sparkling, suited for accompaniment of Cornet and 
Helis. with a BEAUTIFUL RESPONSIVE SERVICE, etc, 
pees, 5 Conte er COpy ; $4.00 rd 100. = pe 
by m: Send (5c. in stam, ‘or sample cop: - 
amine, Address EMMA TT, Baltimere, Md. 










sN@&D , em Gards. 
onda ona “gad . each and up- 
ards. The eet . e ecard for 






Oc.; 40c. card fer lSc. Besatiful fan, palette, 


— other fey oe cards (net 
Large illustrated catalogue free. sd 
dress, DAVID ©. Soox. 46 Adams street, Chicaro, Tl. 


Free Reading for the Blind. 


Blind persons can have an alphabet and reading card 
in Dr. Moon’s raised type ed tothem, and. the free 
use of a library of ov = ‘200 1-4 adapted for mail- 
ing. This type isin conece, wae in England, and can 
be readily learned. Address, JQHN Eeenes. | 








Bible House, 701 Walnut Street, Philadel, 


For S@iday-School Christmas enters 
tainments. With parts for primary, ju- 
venile, iutermedia:e, adults and the 
general scheel. Carols, ducts, bone etc. All with music; 
alee recitations for various ages. Everything complete (no ex- 
tra books te bay). Arranged so difficult parts can be ow itted, 
‘Twenty copies for 50 cents, postpaid. Sample copy, 5 cents. 
Address, DAVID © COOK, 46 Adams St, Chicago. 


CROCHETING, :Oc:, Bek of cree Jot 
« Pages gives diagrams of all 
lete instruction in the art of Croe 

oueting ana. Knitting. Wegive directions for mak- 
ing several very handsome patterns of Window and Mantel 
Lambrequins with cotton twine, and for Crocheting and 
Kuitting more than fifty other useful and ornamental 
articles, Ta aow F dgings, Lace Collars, Mittens, Gloves, 
on ay Mittens, Afghans, Shawis, Quilts, Caps, 
&c. It also gives instructionsin Kensington, Ara- 

i ne aid all ther kinds of Embroidery, Lace Making, Rug 
aking, &c. Price 3§ cts., Four for $|.00., Book of 100 
pon yd for Embroidering, Braiding &c., 25 ceats, The two 


$75 PRI] Christmas CANTATA? 











bove books, post-paid §O cents. 
Patten Co. 47 Barclay St. N. ¥, 

















November 24, 1883.] 


en 


See a ee eee 








THE 





SCHOLARS’ 


(Formerly published by The Sunday School Times. —1884.— (BRIGHT | 


QUARTERLY—THE LITTLE FOL 


encode 





KS’ QUARTERLY 


ATTRACTIVE ! 


INTERESTING !) 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF and THE QUESTION LEAF. 


The character and adaptability of these helps to each department of Sunday-school Bible study, make them invaluable to the scholar, young or old. 
standard of excellence is of the highest order. 


They attract the scholar, win the attention, and keep it. Each department 


enthusiastic leaders in their special line of work. Order early, and so secure these admirable helps for your school. 


Their 
has the editorial care of those who are 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copiesa year. It is sent by Mall without costing subscribers anything for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 
at the yearly rate; under ten copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows: For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 


68cents. THE LITTLE FO 


months at yearly rates. 


KS’ QUA 


than a full calendar month. QUESTION LEAF. 
not taken for less than a full calendar month, 


RTERLY. 

Less than ten copies, three months, five cents each. Send five cents for sample copy. 

with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The price is $7.20 per hundred ra i 
The Question Leaf is meeting a want long fe 


The Little Folks’ Quarterly costs 16 cents a year, or 
L 


It is sent b 


16 per hundred copies a year. 
ss The Weekly Lesson 


ON LEAVES, 


mail, free of postage. 

weaf furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by itself, 

ies @ year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities, 

Z t by superintendents and teachers who have desired to increase lesson study at home. 

paper (a separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars It does not take the place of other lesson “Ht but is a valuable supplement to them. 
t 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six 


Orders not taken for less 
he questions ee on writing- 
Price, 80 cents per hundreda month, Orders 


GANNETT & CO., Boston, Mass. 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Furnishes unequatiod facilities for instruction in 
ano, Organ, Violin, Voice, Orchestral In- 
struments and Tuning. Inthe Art 
for Drawing, Painting and Modeling. 
ern Languages, German, French, and Italian. 
with the best native teachers. In a Branches, 
Common and Higher. In theCollege of Oratory 
in Vecal Technique, Elecution, hetorical 
Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric Art. Inthe New 
Home excellent board and nicely furnished rooms 
can be had from to $75 per term of ten weeks. 


Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten weeks in Classes of four. 


Private Lessons in any Department. New Calendar, 
beautifully illustrated, sent free. 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., Boston. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises 
having first appeared in The Sunday Schoo 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

GOD’S GIFTS. 
TEMPERANCE. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
THE CREATION. 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. 


extra charge for postage. 
each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


§.-8 CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Suggestions for Decorations, Enters 
taiun.ents and Gifts. 

A collection of suggestions from leading 

Sunday-school workers in various parts of 








No 
Samples, 5 cents 


























| the country, containing something of inter- 
est to every Sunday-school superintendent. 
like it ever issued bebre, Price, 
Se. 1 send free to any one sending us 
a list of all the Sunday-school Superintend- 
ents in the place. Bavip G. COOK, «4 
Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 
ba - eS 
S41 OS 
This porous plaster is 
absolutely the best ever 
made, combining the 
“ace | PLASTER 
gums, balsams and ex- 
tracts. Its power to relieve is greater than that ofall 
others. Crick in the Back and Neck, Pain in the Side 
or Limbs, Stiff Joints and Muscles, Kidney Troubles 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sore Chest, ‘Affections of 
the Heartand Liver, and all pains or achesinany ty 
are speedily relieved by the Hop Plaster. aa Try 
it. Price 25 cents or five for $1.00. 
LAME Mailed on receipt of price. Sold by 
all and country stores. 
R AC K Hop Plaster Company, 
—— Proprietors, Boston, 
ta 1, ee 
Kf OS 
CRUDEN’S 
Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dietionary and Alp Betical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 
A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 
oval 8vo, cloth. This is the gesreéne and re 
edition of Cruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. Young’s 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be y every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 


Sent to any part of the United States, pesi-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





fist Bleutot Ubpeg 1984 
NOW READY. 


“SELECT NOTES” on the Sunday-school Lessons. Vol. X. 8vo, cloth, price, $1.25. Interleaved ed., $2.00. 

INTERNATIONAL JESTION BOOKS, Three grades to reach all classes. Part [., Older Scholars. 
Part IL. Children an outh. Part III., Little Learners. This last book is fully illustrated and adapted 
to the youngest minds. Price, iseents each. 

SUNDA Y-SCHOOL QUARTERLY, for Adults. Has a large colored map of Paul’s travels, and fine 
illustrations. Price, 20 cents a year. 

INTERMEDIATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY for young people (new), adapted to the 
average class from 12 to 15 years of age. This also has a large colored map, double page, and has valuable 
illustrations. We ask for it careful examination. Price, 20 cents a year. 

THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY, aaet by the well-known Sunday-school 
writer, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, of Philadelphia. Fully illustrated, with colored map. Price, 16 cents a year. 
Teachers’ Editions of the two higher grades, by Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, and of the Children’s Quarterly 

by Mrs. M.G. KennEpDyY. Price of each, 10 cents, or 40 cents a year. 
P. S.—Any of the above series sent post-paid on receipt of price. 





PUBLISHED BY 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 
No. 25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
WIDE AWAKE FOR 1884. 


“It is the king of the juveniles.” (Saratoga Sun.)—"* Neck-and-neck with the best periodicals in the world.” 

merican Bookseiler.)—" Foremost among the most elaborate and attractive publications of its kind.” (Bos- 

ton Courier.)—“ A treasury of good morals.” (N. Y. Tribune.)—‘* Devoted to such live subjects as never fail to 
interest the boys and girls of our Republic.” .Anoay Danie Post.) 

The Managers of ID WAKE, encouraged by the gratitude of parents and educators. and the appre- 
ciation and fast friendship of the young folks, have secured for the ——e the highest and most interestin 
Literature that the best authors of the day can produce. The writers for the Atlantic Monthiy and Harper's 

AWAKE he authors of “‘ PRUDENCE” and of “ DOCTOR ZAY,” ELIZABETH 

STUART PHELPS and MRS. LUCY C. LILLTE, write two of the Serials of WIDE AWAKE for 18%. “A 
RAVEGIRL” and “PAMELA’S FORTUNE.” “H.H.,” too, bas written a charming Serial, ‘‘ PANSY 
BILLINGS,” full of hint and help and hope for girls who take care of themselves. And there are two stirring 
Serials for working boys, also— HIS REE TRIALS” and “THE DISTRICT MESSENGER BOY,” 
while Elbri \ contributes a Wonder Story to run through the year, entitled ‘IN NO-MAN’S 
LAND.” Butas WIDE AWAKE maintains A BRILLIANT AVERAGE THE YEAR ROUND, some 
idea of the CHARMING LITERATURE to come—its variety and strength—may be inferred from the articles 
named Loge A to eeree in early numbers: 



















FACING T ORLD EE SEL LOT SC AES IIE AN TROT T By Drnaw MULOCK CRAIK. 
HOW GIRLS MAY HELP. A Practical Paper........... By Mrs. Jamus T. FIELDs. 
Fe I Tso ncesvanesecessnnccascoanbiscasondena eneeshectibenstinsstos anntnedl ISABELLA G. OAKLEY. 
Sere Wa erode Guan AT SANDRINGHAM .._By Mas. RayYMOND BLATHWAYT. 


ntoe By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
iacendiatinna By Susan COoLipes. 
....By AMANDA B. HaRRIs. 
By GmrorRGE MacDoONALp. 
..By Dr. W. Groner BEERS. 
By JosreruH PENNELL. 
RAISES. .._By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 
A CHURCH MOUSE SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


By 
WIDE AWAKE is only $2.50a year, The Fighteenth Volume begins with the December Number. Address 
all inquiries and subscriptions to D. LO ROP & CO., Boston, Mass. 


A VOLUME WHICH FAIRLY RIVALS ALL OTHERS IN THE FIELD. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY AND SONG, 


An elegant volume of poetical selections, from English and American 
authors. Collected and edited by CHARLOTTE F1sKE BaTEs, com- 
piler of the “ Longfellow Birthday Book,” etc. With steel portrait 
of Longfellow, and 16 full-page illustrations from original designs by 
Church, Dielman, Fredericks, Fenn, Gifford, Murphy, Schell, Smillie, 
and others. Engraved by George T. Andrew. Over 900 pages royal 
8vo. Cloth, full gilt, $5; full morocco, gilt, $10.00; half morocco, gilt 
top, $7.50; tree calf, gilt, $12.00. 


























“ A very valuable and very attractive volume.”—Literary World. 

“Full and accurate indexes make this a complete as well as beautiful 
volume.”— New York Observer. 

“ Especially valuable for its liberal selection from theeninor poets 
who do not figure in previous anthologies.” —E. C. Stedman. 

“Miss Bates is known asthe best compiler in the country. I shall 
give the volume an honorable place in my library.”—John G. Whittier. 


“We have looked through the volume pretty carefully, and believe 
that it is one of the best collections of English poems to be found in the 
language.”"—Chicago N. W. Christian Advocate. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 
“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, witi 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 

A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 

“ A Model Superiniendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 

it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 

From The New York Tribune. From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and “ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, | and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as | of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 


an example of rare good sense and devoted energy | common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” endowed.” 











arom The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

A most valuable book. It is replete in just such “The vol igh ith tety b 1 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is | ,anatovk bo el oe nine eel net teens ond eerie 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— | 2#0d-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 

initi saat ” tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
a@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young. ‘ | 
in life, or any community, who couldnot find precepts | 

From The New York Observer. for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- | 
book tote how he became such; it exhibits his methods | tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 
and gives, lies, the precise forms and exercises . } 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and | 770m The Congregationalist, Boston. 
possessing in itself such valuable c “The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
volume will be widely useful.” library, while, ifsome means + be eoemee oD pin 

‘ deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). inwardly digest it, the effect could not fall of being es- 
oe a. ny not where ape ~ Te en ap > pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 
re e superintendents of our Sabbath schools. ‘ 
< oki An didactic statement of what a superintendent | 7rom The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
peek aa eee, This view makes his biogra- 

hy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
ndeed to all Christian men.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00, Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ristics, the 


ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers a8 one worth owning and study- 





The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing wpon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phiet. 

CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK, 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


By Isaac K. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 


PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


‘ When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Phillip Schaff, and 
George Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott,and Drs. W. 
M. omson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study isa little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, if we h to doso at our own expense.— 7) 
Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 

pers published in the Times near the beginning of 

he year. Itisa convenient little ———s of about 

one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 

pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 

of the most eminent of practical writers.’’—The Daily 
. Syracuse, N. Y. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”’"—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can- 


“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in asmall com- 
pass,a large amount of valuable reading matter.”— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohiv. 

“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.”— The Gospel Bawner, Augusta, Maine. 

“Tt 1s an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Heraid, 
Boston, Mass. , 

“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 

“A valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible.” 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 

“Very valuable to the Bible student.” — The Christian 
Adwocate, Richmond, Va. 

“A valuable little book.” — The Advance, Chicago, Iu. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HRISTM AS ENTERIA'S MENT MATERIAL. 

Prize Christmas Cantata, with music, ete., 0 

copies for We. Sampie, ‘c. Balloons. Ten feet, Tc.; 

fifteen feet, $1.25. Santa Claus Masks, for Santa 

Claus farce, long white beard, We. Entertainment 

Tickets. blanks in colors, 6c. per 100 (aample free} 

PrP me Blanks, in colors, 40c. per 100 (sample 

free). Costume Mottoes, or boubons, 800. per dozen. . Tab- 

leau Fire, assorted or ali one color, five pastiles for 300. Com- 
olete catalogue fee, © C. COOK, 46 Adams street, Chicago. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT | 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekty | 


at the following rates, which include > pe stage. 
From | to 4 copies shwusidh del $2.00 each. 
ne 5 to 9 copies............ ‘ . 1 
“ 10 to 19 copies...... plata im * 
20 copies or more oie ao a 
The yellow label on each paper shows up lo what date 
a@ subscriber has paid. If the publisher docs not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send it The paper 
will, however, be stopped at @ny time thereafter, the 


subscriber #0 desires, and remits the amount due for the 


| 
| 
| 


time that he has received tt. The papers for actub will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is receiver 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be | 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 


originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subsc ription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Any person wishing to renew either a single.or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
givethe name of the persou to whom tbt paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent, 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to thete 


friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 





London, BE. C., will send the American Sunday Se shool | 


imes, post free, for a year, to any address 


n Great | 


Britain, for ten shillings prepaid, The pe mper will be | 


sold by "all the principal newsdealers, pr 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | ° 





CORN 


STOVES & RANGES. 


(VESTMLNST 
BASE: BURNER. 
LEAD ALL OTHERS 





EVERY STYLE AND PRICE 


GUARANTEED UNEQUALED 


FOR OPERATION, ECONOMY, DURA- 
BILITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


Improvements and Conveniences. 
found in no others. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


POPULAR EVERYWHERE. 


For sale In every City and Town In the United States. 


RATHBONE, SARD & CO. 


ALBANY. DETROIT. CHICAGO. 
W. H. Harrison & Bro. 


Manufacturers. 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRA ATES 


Ss 
_ A 
Also Furnaces | and Range Ss 

1435 CHESTNUT 5T., P HtLA. 


SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858, 
Red Top Box, 






























Used by nearly every family in New 
England, and by all first-class jaundries, 
because it never spots the clothes, 

The brilliant azurine tint unequalled. 

‘yj _ it gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 

Cottons, and special bright, clear tint to 
4 old or yellowed cloth. 


| Call for SAWYER'S Red Top Box, 
TAKE NO OTHER, 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Tue Fawity Wasi BLve. 
For Sale by Grocers. 


DS. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
2% N. Second St., Phila, Pa. 


| BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE 








ce twopence, | 





MINCE 


TRADE MARK. 





ISTABLISHED 1842. 
SPECIAL AWARD BY CENTENNIAL COMMISSION: 


CENUINE ENCLISH 


PLUM PUDDING. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR ATMORB#’S. 


THE SUNDAY _ SCHOOL TIMES. 


ATMORE’S 











MEAT. 


TRADE MARK. 





It is prepared with the most scrupulous care from the choicest materials. 





new warre wiirer WEA T 


pear ee ST. White Win Wheat of ro- 
wy bd ree: 50; P Boe Mead Send Scpaamnioanl csomar. 


Seed Growers, 
Philadelphia. 
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SPERS <a comms eae 


D. LANDRETH & SONS 





AN ENGLISH 
that Sheridan’s 






for Price List. 





VETERINARY SURGEON AND EM ; 
says that most of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here are wertalon trash. 


ys 
se Pow. Tay like Sheri: 
rs «are a ti 
lately pureand am s 
immensely val- 
bl ith. 
here ; ; iN, MASS, 
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I. S. JOHNSON & CO. 





A FACT WORTH KNOWING. 


Dealing exclusively in TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES, and 
SUGARS, we can give our Customersa great advantage 
in Variety, FRESHNESS and Quality of Goods. 
Please mention this paper. 
Family use or Dealer. 


JOH N W. STEEN, 1209 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Send 
Say for 





GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to gone for our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 toh) including Gold 
Band Tea Sets, Waltham Watches 
ete. We send thousands of these 
orders every year, and have yet 
to hear of any issa tistaction from 
those receivingthem. If any lady 
reader of this pe per wishes for a 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
willfind it to their adv antage to 
o— eae postal for further inior- 





ATLANTIC TEA, COMPANY, 


THE GOOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN 








1 LADIES! 


LT AST AT 
Greatest inducements ever of- 
fere|, Now’s your time to get u 
orders for our celebrated 'leas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Sold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full parite Ss ars address 

3 AT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Si and 33 Ve ~ St., New York. 


Re 
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SEND POSTAL TO THE 


COLUMBUS BUGGY C0, 
COLUMBUS, HO, 


When handsomely illustrated cat: ae and 

prices, with name of dealer nearest to inquirer, 

will be sent free. Our vehicles are strictly 

| first class, and are sold by dealers in almost 
every town and city in the United States. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 











Easiest ridin, 
des as easy 

son as with two. 

lenathenand phorten ae 

they carry. Equally well adapted to rough coun 

roads and fine irives of cities. Manufactured ani 
eold by all the leading Carriage Builders and Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN 


Beso -abworT BuGtY 
‘SAMPLES 7°22 


+. icle made, 
th one per. 


pri 
cording to Ne eles 
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FOOD 


WARREN'S ecour 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 


The most nutritions and cheapest Flour | 


known, The best food for all, in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world for 
Dyspeptics and invalids. 

Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 

ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 
Makes the most palatable bread. Its value as a food 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 
our Illustrated Pam »hlet, which issent 
to any address, and s ows the structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Cuicaco, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
awa One Agent (a dealer) wanted in every town.“@& 
Special Attention is called to the Fol- 
lowing Letter from Jas. H, Holmes : 

HoutmMpE., N.J., Feb. 28, 1883. 
THE ELLIS SPAVIN CURE Co, 
GENTLEMEN: In answer to 
your inquiry of the above date 
we gladly send you our certifi- 
cate. We have used the lini- 
ment called Ellis’s Spavin 

TRADE MARK. Cure upon two of our horses, 
and in each instance have completely removed two 
curbs from each horse; and we believe the Spavin 
Cure to be a most valuable preparation. 

Also, we bear testimony to the remarkable proper- 
ties of your Condition Powders, with which we have 
accomplished what we have not been able to do with 
any other remedies. Wedo not intend to be without 
them in our stables, and gratefully recommend them 
to all owners of horses. Jas. It. ILOLMES, 

THE ELLIS SPAVIN CURE.--When veterinary sur- 
geons write such letters as the following about a pro- 
prietary remedy, Jaymen are justified in believing 
that it is a good thing.—Special notice in the Spirtta’ 
the Times, August 18, 1883. 

“STaARRIN Ptracre Stock FarM, FULTONVILLE, 
MONTGOMERY Co., N. Y., July &.—Tux ELLis SPavin 
CurzE Co.—GENTLEMEN : Remedies received in good 
shape. Send me a glass sign, by express, to Fonda, 
well packed, and I think it will eome all right. Also 
send me some of those cards with a horse’s head and 
shoe on. TJhave taken of several curds, ‘ one very bad ;’ 
cured a case of Sweeney and Navicular disease with the 
Spavin Cure, and restored several worn-out horses with 
the Powders. 

“Yours respectfully, CHANDLER QUINTIN, V3.” 

Send for free book of testimonials, describing all our 
specialties, 


ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 


Boston, Mass., and New Yerk City. 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 
Meal and Oyster Shells in the Frank 
Wilson Pat. $3 Hand Mill. Also 
crinds corn and cob. Lilustrated Cir- 
culars and Testimonials sent on ap- 

lication. Also Power Mills. Ad- 
ress WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


SAW BEST IS THE Co 


N & Horse Powers, 
(Forallseetions and purposes, ) Wri + et F Pamphlet 
and Prices to The Auitman & TaylorCo. inst id. Ohio. 
























ad fa Bini tae Gaul pe act of samples REE.» 
tooo GAY, Stationers, 
Devonshire St., Boston. | Send for New “‘atalogue. 


| 2. Waste Embroidery Silk, 


[Vol. XXV., No. 47. 








THE 


SNE S\ STANDARD 
3090 SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD! 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


Four Specialties, by Mail ; Sold Direct to Families. 

1.— Knitting Silk, any Color, 75 Cents per oz, 

¢ = 

3.— Waste Sewing Silk, . 7 

4.— Ladies’ Spool Casket and | "Sith, 40 Cents per box. 
Sent by Mail on we of Price. If you wish to know 

more details, send 3-cent Stamp for Deseriptive Circular, 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 

233 Market St.. Phila... or, 49 Broadway, New York. 


SILKS For own’ | 


in Endless Variety of Beautiful Styles, Send aix Re 
stamps forsamples. Yale Sitk Wort 
















THE 


EMINGTON 
PALWVING MACHING, 


LIKE THE 


EMINGTON RIFLE, 


UNEXCELLED BY ANY. 


Sure to Give Satisfaction. 





General Ofiice, lion, N. Y. 
New York Office, 283 Broadway. 





vwesest WILSON 


LIGHTNING SEWER ! 








it is Used in the a Fulbowing | Styles: 
W. B. (contil), Abdominal, Health, Nursing, Coraline, 
Flexible Hip and Misses’. 
Price, from ONE DOLLAR up. 
leading merchants. 
Beware of worthless imitations BONED 
WITH CORD. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 


_ 872 2 Broadway, New York. — 


DRESS REFORM, 


E. 4th\Union Undergarments fe, 14th 


Vest and Drawers in One. 


For sale by 


























EQUTPOISE. Madcin all wei thts 
“one of Me Tino anc 1Cas 
mere; Chemilette 
Princess 8 
Equipoise, Emanci 
j in pation, Dress hr 
rage Will orm and Comfor 
wy Waists. C } 
i) aists, orded 
Waistsaspe 






ty. Shoulder B 
, * ~ yen set co i 
ie cd. Shoulder Braces, 

sien | iii’ Ablominal! Sup- 
ony orters, Obstetric 
Bandages, Shoulder 


rene Sz. 25, Stocking Su pporters, Sanitary 
Napkins, etc. Custom work prorpt!y attended to, 


NEw ILLUsTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 


___@ East 14th St., New York. 








SCROLL SAW : DESIGNS. — 


LL. EL Russell, Stretéerd, Ct, 
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November 24, 1883.} 








WINTER CLOAKING 


ASTRAKANS, 
Black. 
ASTRAKANS, 
Colors. 
ANTRAKANS, 

50 inches wide. 

For Garments and Trimmings. 
Sa mples by Mail. 
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DRESS CLOTHS, 
“S. M. & Co.” 
DRESS CLOTHS, 
Tricote. 
DRESS CLOTHS, 
Amazone. 

54 inches wide. 





Samples by Mail. 


ULSTER‘ CLOTHS, 
American. 
ULSTER CLOTHS, 
English. 
ULSTER CLOTHS, 
French. 

New styles. 





Samples by Mail. 





SEAL SKIN 
Cloths. 

SEAL SKIN 
Cloths. 

SEAL SKIN 
Cloths. 

Brown, Black, and Fancy. 
Samples by Mail. 


ENGLISH STOCKINETTE BEAVERS, 56 inches wide, $4. OO PER YARD. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., 


MARKET ” AND NINTH STREETS, 


CLOTHS- RETAIL. 


Ss. Ss. 
SUPTS. 








Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 








PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FREE SAMPLE 


OF THE COLORED DESIGNS, 


The best international Lesson Ilustra- 


tions Published. 





|ENDORSED BY 





Rev. W. hts 


Rev. B. M. Palmer 


Rev. John Potts 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 





ENTS WANTED. PriymovurH Lap Boarp. 
q . BE. CHASE & Co., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


G ie NT'S wanted for the most popular books. Ad- 

A GENT 8. Scranton & Co., Publ rs, Hartford, Conn, 

|] OOK Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis, 

Ae ENTS WANTED for the Robbins Washer. Ex- 

JA cellent pay. Bissell M’ fg Co., 20 Vesey y St., N. Y. 


WANTED. —Men and Women Agents. James EF. 
Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 














GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED ‘for our new Religious book 
the greatest success of the 

year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 

money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, ncinnati, Ohio. 


{LOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 

Ts: nt free, including Mether, Home, and 
ieaven, $2.75. Pleases everybody. 126,000 

sold. $150monthly. KE. B.TREat, Publisher, New ¥ ork. 


Fine Business Opportunity For 7eliablc, cner- 


getic men to intro- 
duce “The Arnold Automatie Steam Cooker.” Thisisa 
rare chance. Send for particulars atonce. WILMOT 
CASTLE & CO., Rochester, New York. 


PHOTO COPYING. 


















RS 
send for Price Like DeWTTT oO . WILLIAMS, 914 
Are h ‘St., , Philadelphia, Pa ae 
The BIBLE SIM 


PLIFIED 

YOUNG and OLD—The 

 * ~ 2. of the Bible."’ 704 pages, 
276 illustrations. Sales, 130,000 
es. Reprints sellingia England 
PY and Canada. Chas. Foster, Publisher, 
118 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED sss 
SUCCESSFUL BOOK AGENTS 


¢ ble of hiri training others. 
fions worth we LsS00 8 gear to ecient 
men. For full particulars address, 8 fully 
xperience und success, Lock box 1858, Phils, Po. On 


vt oe 





“FOR the 7» edition “1 if and Labors/ZA 
of C. ‘di. Spur eon, 99 the greatest 


preacher of 
the century. By Geo. C. Needham, the Le 
dst. Endorsed by all denominations. The best 
selling Family book ever publish a 
are meeting with wonderful success. 
competition, Any man or woman wanting 
a@ good business, address, for extra 
terms and special territory. 
















ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG, '~ 


By Texas Siftings Editors, is a racy, sparkling, histori. | 
cal book, lavishly illustrated. Delicious humor shines | 
through everywhere. Thereisa laugh on ever pag e, | 
The most entertaining book extant, selling e 
thousands. Everybody wants it. One Agent ‘Bold 


105 in 10 days. 
in every township. Terms ' 


Agents Wanted iicus Address, 
S. S. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





60 PER CENT. DISCOUNT ! 


ress charges paid, 


ll Ex 
is what we x to cents on 300,000 of our pa 
covered books, eack cue of which contains a comple ete 
story by some of the most opular authors in the 
world, “Anagent can make $6.00 a day selling them. 
If you want rull ae sane to us and oe us 
to Send you our 60 count circular. Ad 


j. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 


P. O. Box 2767.] 31 Rose Street, New York. 


WORDS THAT BURN 


Or TRUTH AND LIFE. [ New Book.] Gem of 
he Brightest Thoughts and Choicest 1.Gon 
om the World’s Best Authors, with biographical 

sketches of over 1100 of the authors by REV. 8S. P. 
INN. INTRODUCTION by Prof. E. D. Morris, D.D. 

Over 900 PAGES. Profusely Illustrated with fine 

Steel, Lithograph and Wood Engravings, Intelli- 

gent, energetic persons wanted to act as Agents. 

For circulars and terms addres: 

J.H. C HAMBERS & Co., 
St. Louis, Men Chicago, IIl., or Atlanta, Ga. 


No. 2. 


THE KEY 


TOA 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATION. 
Just Ready. Prepared by ten 


lalists, and 
sells on sight to “ More valu- 
able and real information con- 
tained in its pages (224) than in 
other books fen times itssize and 
cost, Extraordina: Induce- 
nents are offered capable 
© handle this werk an 
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A.G 0. CLEMMER & CO, actnts, 


AAAS ERRLELERELERLELEERALOEL Don x 
se ssenay athe Is the verdict of our most renowned musicians. Large 
2 4 Stock of Grands, Uprights and Squares, in our Warerooms. 
The world-renowned GEORGE WOODS ORGANS in all 
styles at all prices. The finest 





Tears 


ond best toned Organ made. 
at small advance. 


1117 CHESTNUT ST. PHILAD’A. 
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sets of 


ew Style 
wee etn. 


Absolutly the Best Organ ever Offered for the Money. 


WORTH $125. AS SOLD BY AGENTS. 


110.) Dimensions: He 70 in. 
wish ‘2 boxed, 350 1 ie gO Octaves, 


of S Octaven Sy ‘Celeste, of 8 Octaves, and one Sud-Bass, o 
Octave. 12 useful Stops as follows: Liapason, i 
Duicet, Echo, Violina, Prin, Forte. Dia. For’ 
Sub- Bass, Treble and Bi 

Grand Organ Sweil, 
Steel, and cannot = get out of order. The case 
nut, veneered ge oy 

lers underneat. 


188 Coupers, Improved hes, Swell, ani 
The Octave-Coupler is made of tempered 
is of Wal- 
amp Stands, Handles on the end ene and aaa 
for convenience of atent Sop OwWs & 

ty) act 


made of the — a cloth. Our patens ction is % tie 

oa UME, AND VAR Ret y. ® an wih be ied by 
fac e oan an a 
WRITTEN WARRANTY OF. cep and 
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Special 


this 


sIx 
FIRTEEN DAYS’ TEST TRIAL neds at dna boine of 
the purchaser before payment is required, 
able assurance of the con: — ¥- we have 
an Organ is usually Catalo; 
$300, and sold by thema from $125 to $150. 
OUR FACTORY CASH PRI CE ‘with STOOL $85 
and BOOK, boxed and delivered on cars here 
Order direct from this advertisement. Remit by . moni 
order or express (Money refunded if organ isn ‘factory 
or if you do not wish to send cash with order, i a letter fai en- 
dorsement from some bank or respectable m: 
pan Fa red. and oT 5 at. 4. ne for examination 
sente rf we rom ship you o: 
re 1 OMGARS INT INTRODUCED IX EVERY 


NEW LOCALITY. INTRODUCED 
FOLLOW, BENCE THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL O 


To those who will agree to show the Organ, and assist us 
in making sales in their locality, we will furnish a sample 
Organ, as above described, for SBS net cash, To secure 
price mention this paper. 


an Aw 5 
their merits. Such 
d hy Dealers at from $250 to 


erchant, to the effect 


for the if found as 


TAS WHEN ONCE 


rane 










Address or call upon the Manufacturer, JAMES T. PATTERSON, Beldgewem, Conn. _ 
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| f nie tog Patent 


to churches and the trade. 


E> The Creat ChurchLICHT.<¢ 


heapest and the Best Light asin for Churches, Stores, 4° Windows, 
pare Banks, Offices, Pictute Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. 
gantdesigns. Send size of room. cEF circular and estimate. A liberal discount 


the Most Powerful, the Seftests 





New and ele- 
FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, N. ¥- 








ether goods. Remit 50 cents for cloth- sam 
and agency, or write for ful! partionlars. 7, eg 


R.L, WATKINS, Drawer 317, Prospeot, Ohio. 





CHURCH FURNITURE. 


This set, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
full line sent by mail, free, if applied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


2? Sudbury Street, Restor 


GERD 70 B.C: 


D188. 





regarding Church 





SWAN, 244 8S. 2d. ST., Phila. 
Furniture, 





Terry, C2 
Plush, 68 


Catalogues sent. 
z2 
Fe 
= . 





Seale y- Sehool 


ans > poe 
GOLD. 


BANNERS 


Send to "to J. & R. “LAMB, 59 Car- 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, by mail. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bel \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 

VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincineati.O. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated_Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clecks, &c., &c. rae and Cata- 
logues sent free. Addres' 

H. MCSHANE & Co. “Baltimore, Ma. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably nown to the public since 
1826. Churel:,Chapel, Schooi,F ire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Pesis. 


MENEELY & C8.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 


{ Hayward’ ‘ScSeamanion vine, untermented. Price 
4 reduced. Address J. P, Hayward, Ashby, Mass. 
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Rev. J. H. Vincent, B.F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. kL. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















A continuous harvest of praise follows 

the well-earned popularity of the 

Estgzy Ornean. Sold everywhere. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch me and Durability. 


KNABE & 
Nos. 204 wiLLiam 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 
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= . GAUTSCHI & Co. 
«Manufacturers, Ste 

Croix, Switzerland. ooms 
at 1018 Chestnut 8t., Phila. Opp. Opera House. 


fT} HE MASON and HAMLIN and Piano 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
js a assortment o of the be the best and i cheapest ¢ organs. 


R ")HRISTMAS DECORATION? 


Alp habets.—Solid letters for inttine up to 
make suitable sentences, text-, |, elght 
inches high, five alphabets, 30c.; Vine, six inches 
high, five alphabets, 25c.; green, four inehes 
high, five alphabets, 20c.; five each, 0c. Gilt 
a Stars, 3% luches, 160 for 26c. Pa epee 
Glazed paper, assortei colors, in strips % of an inch wide, 5% 
long, for paper chains; 600 strips, assorted, enough for 140 ray 
Flags, Gold and Silver Paper, four sheets assorted for 
8 inches, 15e. per dozen; 11 inches, 30c, per dozen. 
pee. Lanterna, fancy colored paper. bucket shape, small 
size, Se each; larce size, 12c. each. coration Pieec, 
size 3x4 feet, Christmas Bell and Holly, in colors, with motto 
“ Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will toward 











men,” Price, i5e. All postpaid. Illustrated catalogue free. 
DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams St., Chicago. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF 


HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL 
DECORATIONS 


to G. W. KINGSLEY, Buffalo, New York. 











And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustrating every aubject 


for public exhibition, etc. A PROPITABL® BUSINESS FOR A MAN WITH 
OMALL CaPtTaL. Also, magia janterns for home amusement. 11% 
age illustrated catalovac enek. Ble ALLISTER, Menufacture 


No. 49 Nassau St., New York. . 


“Use Esterbrook’s Stecl Pens “Pens. 


ing Opt Optician, | 
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To Retail 
Carpet Buyers. 


WILTON CARPETS. 

Newest patterns, latest colorings, 
richest effects, finest grade, lowest 
prices, 


VELVET CARPETS. .- 

These are a specialty with us. 
They give general satisfaction—have 
none of the objectionable features of 
Moquettes—are much lower in price, 
and wear better. We are offering 
many beautiful patterns 20 per cent. 
below their market value. An un- 
usual chance to obtain a great bar- 
gain. 

BODY BRUSSELS. 

As manufacturers, we know what 
constitutes a good body Brussels, 
and are confident that no such quality 
and large line of patterns are offered 
by any other dealers within 20 per 
cent. of the price we have put on a 





selected lot now on exhibition at our | 


store.—Moresque and other designs, 
with match borders. 
fore they are all sold. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 
There is no grade of carpet so apt 
to deceive a buyer. Dealers with us 
can be certain of getting a standard 
quality of 20 per cent. more value 
than can be found elsewhere at less 
than One Dollar. Poor Tapestry 
Brussels are dear at any price. 


EXTRA SUPERS. 

We have a large line of patterns 
at 75 cents. Best all-wool two-ply 
ingrains at the price asked elsewhere 
for an ordinary wool carpet. 

We guarantee every carpet we 
sell of ou? own make. 

We know enough of the prices 
and qualities sold in other houses to 
satisfy us we can save the purchaser 
enough money on a “ furnishing ” to 
buy an extra carpet. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
s09 & S811 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia. 
BUY IT. 


» A PAPER PAIL FOR CAN- 
Di ES. Three sizes. 

2, 244, and 3 cents each. Send 

for particulars ; or ten cents for 

asample by mail. 


8. S. CHRISTMAS MUSIS, 













aT Half-Price. 
Send for our 


Xmas BULLETIN, 


and list of SUND »y ROMO. CARDS; 


Goo if 
, 122 GOODENOUGTE ad “WOGLOm this paper. 





DY. And Candy Boxes 
For Penrplnc hci 
undreds a. Kn su Choice 
at 16,18 and 23 
Samples of ‘of tither kind by mail, in tin 


ad manufactured spe- 











WwW de-pound 

Chromo Satchel Box, tape handle, printed i ink Hifte r- 

ent wate, in bright —. New and elegant s torn, 
win: mail, 5 cts.; per hundred. CROF 
ILBUR & CO., B26" % Market St., Phila. 


‘MONEY LOANED 


on ge EAL 
eee in Oe St. Re _Binneapel is, and other 
Ae) cities iV Ab M | net lender 


# payable 

fae i.an- 

otf Con. 
serva dea eo & cue 
jens. aoe successful é@xpe. 
he best of Teterences, 


COCHRAN & nicwWObt Si. Paul, Minn, 
LA ND LOANS Petting investors 8 per 


cent. Principal and in- 

on “hee fuaranty based on bey ital of 

Refer to any commercial ency. nd for 
Wodaes. Texas Loan Agency, © na, T Pexas. 


SAVE ONE-HALF TNsi NSURANOR by becoming | 


pon of my 320 an utual 


DTH TR LAVELERS of Hart | 


Buy now be- | 


HOLIDAY BOOKS| 








. FILL IT. 





tes idle 
i gaa b Broapway, escysr | SABES s. EARLE & SONS, S-m. 








CHRISTMAS EXERCISES, 


A new Christmas Exercise, of a simple, scriptural character, entitled “‘God’s 
Gifts,’ has been prepared by Mr. James H. Flint, author of “The Glories of the | 
Christ Child,” etc., and will appear soon in The Sunday School Times. This Exercise | 
in pamphlet form is now ready for sale, and will be mailed to any address at the rate 
of $2.00 per hundred copies. 

The five Christmas Exercises that have been so widely used within the past few 
years, viz.: “The Wonderful,” “The Gift of Gifts,’ “The Glories of the Christ | 
Child,” “The Gift by Grace,” and “ Christ All and in All,” will each be reissued at | 
$2.00 per hundred copies. Samples of any of these Exercises will be mailed at five 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIES WINTER CUATS AND DULMANS, 


Ve take especial pride and pleasure in calling attention to our 
nile of these goods. It surpasses all we have offered in the past, and 
we have good reason to believe is not equalled in America. The gar- 
ments are all manufactured expressly for us, in the most careful man- 
ner, from the latest styles, which are in most cases confined to us alone. 

This stock is now on exhibition and sale. 
found surprisingly moderate. 

We also show a wonderful line of MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S 
COATS, all made in the highest style of the art by the same Foreign 
makers, and not to be surpassed for style, fit and carefullness of 
manufacture. 

Garments sent by express, with privilege of examination. 


STRAWBRIDCE & CLOTHIER, 
Market Street, Be ate Street, Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
¥ Lf Hee 
Phil adelpice 1) 













The prices will be 














WE FEEL SURE 


03 0 3 === 0 


30:——:0:—:0 That every reader of this will 

find it a great advantage to 

| D RY Cc oOo DS > deal with us for what may be 
0:——:0:——:0: 200DS. | needed in the way of the Best 








Clothing. We lay great stress 

on these three points: 

ELEGANCE OF PATTERNS. 

EXCELLENCE OF WORKMAN- 

SHIP, 

MODERATION EN PRICES. 
Our stock of Men’s and Boys’ 

Clothing is unrivaled for ex- 


PURCHASING BY PROXY. 


The mail order department at Sharpless & Sons’ 
is perfect in its most minute details,and through 
its systematic workings, shopping by mail ts ren- 
dered easier, and is often more satisfactorily done 
6 than in person. The articles ordered ave selected 
by experts who have thorough knowledge of their tent and completeness. Do us 
business, and faithfully obey their letter of in- the favor of looking through 

structions, or if the matter is left to their gudg- it. Or we shall be pleased to 
ment, will display taste and skill in the choice of send samples, and every need- 
: ap ful direction, to oe address. 
Sabrics and garnishings. JACOBR E ED’S SONS, 

Letters of inquiry are promptly responded to, Leading and Oldest Clothiers, 
catalogues, price lists and samples sent, estimates 920 and 922 Chestnut Street, 
gtven for Bridal Trousseaux, Mourning and Established 1824. Trade dol- 

Travelling Outfits, School. Girls’ and Infants’ lars taken at par. 

Wardrobes, and also Upholstery Furnishings for 

rooms and houses. All orders filled with care 
and dispatch. Address, 


4 SHARPLESS & SONS, 


801, $03, 805 and 807 Chestnut Street, 7 
cn PHILADELPHIA, PA. ef 
: “poegee 
et 











Tf +You+t +Want 


Be | Seautifut and com- 
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Wanamaker & Brown 












Hit}* Boughton’s “ Rose Stan- 
dish,” Bellows’ “ River- 
side Inn,” and many 
other beautiful New En- 
gravings and Etchings. 
CATALOGUES 
JUST READY. 
Paintings, Mirrors, Ex- 
quisite Picture Frames. 


\ 


‘Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia, 


‘2 COL0S5 SHAVE.” 
GENUINE 


A ANKEE. SOAP) 


MANCHEST EE cK, CONN., 
|\WILLIAMS & ote ene 


CHEMI°TS AND APOTHECARIES. 
‘Vo prevent counterfeits, their signature willbe upon 
each cake. A 








ALL THE 

ROGERS GROUPS. 
The new subject, 

NEIGHBORING PEWS,” 








just ready. (Copy of Jront Label, adopted 1840) 
: io. | For forty ears the recognized standard for Shaving. 
~n  aines: Gams FS Lather, rich, mild and last Nos pin the world so 
tures, Artistic 


much counterf.ited. Decisio. “of U. S. Courtssustain- 


Bronee Bas-Reliefs. | ing our “ Trade Mark ” sent free onapplication. Fora 
> 4 
a Numerous beautiful FERE CT LY PUR N TO to mae 


Bridal Gifts, and a cake of Yankee Soap for 12c. Address, 


ILLIAMS & CO., Glastonbury. Conn. 


“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN. The most fashion- 
able dress material. Elegant, serviceable, inexpensive. 





6 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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the publish: vo subscr: 


er will refund aby money that they lose 


Boys 
Clothing. 


Reflect a moment and call 
to mind the cost of proper 
qualities of the materials used 
in the different articles of boys’ 
apparel; at the prices some 
garments are offered either 
the goods must have cost 
nothing, the findings have been 
given, the workmen labored 
without pay, or (as neither of 
these three propositions seems 
credible) the goods and work- 
manship be rotten and worth- 
less, 

Bewildered by the cloudy 
atmosphere of doubt and dis- 
trust surrounding the sale of 
boys’ clothing, there is little 
wonder at buyers turning in 
disgust to seek a house where 
they can feel assured of receiv- 
ing good goods and good 
value for their money. 

We've got everything in this 
line that is desirable, from low- 
priced to high-priced, very 
many styles for every age—a 
Melton knee-pants suit for 
school, 4 to 12 years, $3.50, 
and a kilt suit of blue or green 
plaids, plain jacket and plaid 
kilt, 2 to 6 years, $6.50, at the 
Broadway store, and an all- 
wool cashmere suit, 4 to 12 
years, $2.50, and a cape over- 
coat, 2% to 7 years, price $4, 
at the Grand Street store, are 
some of the many good things. 

If inconvenient to come to the store, the 
fullest information can be had by mail, to- 


gether with such directions for measurement 


as enable us to guarantee a perfect and satis- 
factory fit. 


Lord & Taylor, 


BROADWAY STORE: 
Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


GRAND STREET STORE: 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 
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DID YOU EVER SEE A GREEN DAHLIA? 


After several years’ experimental endeavor in my 


| greenhouse to obtain a Blue Dahlia, I have succeeded 
| in producing a Green one. 


Enclose One Dollar and self-addressed stamped en- 


| velopeto my address, and I will send by return mail 


the secret of producing this horticultural curiosity to 
any applicant. T. W. PENTECOST, 
Gardener and Florist, Clark’s Green, Penn. 





T. B. Hagstoz & Co., ii, tasking in Phila. 
a making a special 
of DIAMONDS and precious stones, ad 





Should, however, an advertisement of @ party Dot in good standing be inadvertently insertea, 
ibers thereby. 





